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FOREWORD, 


All the articles pubUshed in the following psges were read in 
meetings of the Society and but for some unforeseen circumstances 
would have been before the public months ago. 1 trust, scholars will, 
nevertheless, welcome them. 


Ve^endra Rwaich Socitly. 

Inarch, (934. 


(1. S. Bhattacharyva^ 

Honorary Secretary. 
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The Antiquities of Sundarbans 

Kalidas DaUa, Mazilpur, 24 Pargaiias. 


In mr PflP 0 r on the -Antiquities of Khafi'. published in the Anmt^i Jiepuri 
, t*/ Mb Varemtra Jte^eAirtJ, 1928-29. 1 described many antiquarian 

remains discovered in tiie soutfi-eastern parts of the Diamond Harbour and 
Alipur sub divisions of the 24 Parganas district upto lots no. 23. 24, 2C, i 16 and 
117. In the present article besides giving a detailed account of two temples, 

already noticed briefly in the above paper. J propose to describe another temple 

a« well as a few more antiquities which I have recently found in the tract on 
the south of the abo^e lots* 

All these temples are built of bricks and depict close similarity to the 
Wagara type. The agreement in respect of their style and general plan as 
also the equality in the sbe of their bricks indicate that they are coeval buildings. 

LOT No tie. OeuI ( Figures 1 & 2. ) ja the highest. 

JATA« DEUI.. It was discovered within the sUties of the last century during the 
clearance of the jungles over lot no. 116, which is now situated 
about ten miles to the east of the old course of the Adi-Ganga, under tbp 
Mathurapur P. S. of the Diamond Harbour snb-division. 

At present this structure rises from a patch of high ground, about half an 

acre iu area, close to the Monj river, and serves as a conspicuous landmark 
from rnstiiij awtiy. 

A, to II, orosont mm, of J.!,.. D.ul two 
>t w„ fro^eotwl by . ,ig„ b,vi„g . j,,,.- „ 

t.f.rr,dlom lb, i-V o/,t ^ 

Liuga known as Jaiadhari, 

The Proceedings oj tfie Aamttc Sacietg of Bengal, for December 186b, 
contain the following statement with regard to this temple : 

"Mr, Swinhoe has published a figure of the ruins lately discovered in let 
no. 116. The temple is of the Buddhist type of architecture ” 




Pr* W; W- Hxtnter ftbg saays, "In lot no. 116 the ruinB are said to h# 
Buddhistto"* Accouvt of Beng<il, VoU Ii 331)* But ho gives no 

evidence in atipport of his statemient^ Some persons object to its being taken 
as a Hindu temple on the ground of its entrance bein^ on the east. Late 
Mr^ Monmohan GanguJy also holds that it is contrary to the strict Hindu 
principles of temple-building iOrUsu and If&r Remains, pp. 409-410). But this 
theory is untenable, as the entranee on this side is prescribed in the HaadfrA/tn 
Pa^charMro, (vide S^akalpmlruma, under Mttttdir)^ 

A few years ago this building was repaired and taken over by the 
Government under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
of 1904. Before that it was under the care of the Zemindar of the placsi who 
repaired soniB portion of its Bddfi, and built the present turret on its head* 
Tt is said that one Mrn* Smithp who was the first lessee cf the lotj had pulled 
down its top in search for treasure. 

The structure ia square in ground pUn, each aide measuring 33 feet, and 
built of bricks much bigger in dimeitslon than those used In modern buildings^ 
The peculiarity in respect of its general design consists in the absence of the 
plinths The Vimdna starts at once from the paTeinenl. and the outer facade 
of each of its side-walls i& broken into three different pilasters, which are again 
characterized by smaller repetitions of the same. 

Three deep recesses and four sharp lines of projections deniarcata iirs Bdffri 
from iikhora^ 

The face of the Sd4a is plain and bears no decoration of any kind. Babus 
Dvljendra Kath Singha of Mathurapur and Harinath Mtsra of Diamond Harbour 
informed me that a few years after the discovery of the temple they had 
seen round it a harrow cireumanr.lulating path covered by a slopfng rooL 
But DO trace of it is available at present. It was probablVp demolished 
by the men of the Zemindar^ who, as already stated above, had repaired 
the Bddii previous to the tcmpU being declared protect ad by the Govarn- 
ment* 

The ^ikhara (Spire) is curvilinear. As already etated, it was broken when 
the present turret was built by the Zemindar, so it is now difficult to say what 
its original elevation had been. Pormei-ly it was profusely decorated with 


v&rlou« kinder gf ornamgul&lions luini&ture raplicas of tho templv- 

But unfoHunnteJ^ they are now lost^ though as late as in tha year 
19 U* when the lata Dr. Spooner visited tha site, many of them wora 
present on it (Annuaf af the Archaeotogicot Survey of India. Eastern (Jircte^ 

1914-15, p. esj* 

The doorway of the buildings which facaa ihe aast^ measures 16 foot in 
height, and 9 feat 6 inches in width* ft has got a triangulAi" corballed arch 

over it* This is the only opening to i^ervo as an inlet for atr and light into 

the temple^ 

The GarbkagT^ha (cellal is square in size, each aide ]iiea!iurjng 10 feet 
9 inches^ and contains only four projecting brackets built into the corners of tha 
Walls* The level of the floor^ which is paved with bricksi is about 6 feet low'er 
than that of the adjoining ground and access to it is gained by a descending flight 
of Bteps, 

The Tfrthoku^^^ia fre^arvoir of holy water) was on the north, at the base 
of the high ground on w'hich the temple stands^ It was square and built cf 
bricks, the ruins being atill present- In the List of the Ancient Manument» 
in Bengal It hae been wrongly recorded as an undefgrogpd room- 

At present the remains of the Ma^ifapa fporchl lie buried under 
the debries in front of the templOi over which some trees stand* Close to it on 

the Houth-east there are ruina of a big pucca well, which was evidently aunk 

there for the use of the pilgrims. 

No relicSp worth meutionittgf have been discovered from the temple or the 
ruins adjoining it^ except two fragments of a carved stone of black ahale, and a 
few copper coins of Huvishka* each bearing on one side* the figure of an elephant 
with a rider on its back* and on the other some doUed bortlers* One of the 
fragments of the stone !e now in the kacharee of the Zemindar, on ons side of 
which the lower parts cf three women are found carved^ while the other fragment 
was removed to Calcutta by Mr. Burgee lata Settlement OflScer. From the 
shape of these two blocks of stone it appears that they once served as the capital 
of a pillar* Square''AhapQd blocks exactly similar to these are seen tnftide the 
Pat ban Mosques at Pandua in the Hoogt? distrlcti on the tops of the pill an 
of black ahale^ which wore vandalised from the old Hindu temple. 
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In 1928 a few morb copper Colne of the 7ame type as already noted, were 
unearthed near the Chuck of Babii Hari Nath Miera, which is not far from the 
temple. I presented one of them to tho museum of the Varendra Itesearch 
Society. 

The etyLe and general plan of the above structure bear closer aIHnity to 
the mediaeval temples of Bbubanesvara in Orlaaa, than the later Bengali temples 
of this type. The bricks of large dimensions, reHembling modern tiles, used in 
its construction, also bespeak a high antiquity for it- Nevertheless it was not 
so long regarded very old, and even now scholars tike Messrs K* N. Dikshit 
and Nallni Kanta Bhattasalt are of opinion that it belongs to the Moghul period 
M. if. A. S. I., 1921'22, p 78 ; Jcono{trup/iff uj SaddhiM amt Srahmameid 

Sculpinres in ike Ducch Museum Introduction, pp. XVI-XVII;. 

But this theory is untenable as the C/iin7au)/(i Bkagavata and the Hat of 
the Parganas in tho Sarkar Satgaon as given in the Ag&^n A/dxtri clearly 
indicate that the site of this temple, which is about ten miles to the sonth of 
Chhatrabhog and Natiligarh Pargana, was under jungles during the Muhammadan 
period (Chaitanya Bhagavata edited by Atulkrisbna Gcawamt, 7nii edition, p 385, 
"Geography and History of Bengal", H. Blochman, Jotirnat of tht- Asintic Soduty 
of Bengal, 1873, p. 23 L, Huntor's Slaliittic^ Accoaat of Biuxgttl. Vol. I. p. 381J. 

This appears to be the probable reason why the Bengali poems composed 
in the 16tlj, 17th and 18th century A. D., like Bipradas Chakravartt's .Vf-nnaffr 
Bhama, Miifcunda Ram Chakravarti's Chandi Kavgiu Krishna Ram’s Biiimtingi'J. 
and Ayodhya Ram^s Sa/goiinritj/iificr piinttu, which describe villages on the 
Adi Ganga do not make mention of any village beyond Chhatrabhog ami 
Hatiugarh Pargana. 

Besides the above evidences the same conclusion can be arrived at from 
the archaeological finds, too, discovered in the environs of tlio temple of Ja^ir 
DeuJ. where npto the present tiiiio not a single relic of the Muhammadan time 
has been found, though numerous atone sculptures and other antiquities of the 
pre-Muhammadan age have been discovered (for the illustrations of these relics, 
see V. R. S, Mowgrophs, no. 31. 

A copper plate inscription unearthed near the temple also showed that 
it waa built long before the Muhammadan age. But unfortunately it is now lost. 


The List of Anoleht Monuments in the Presidency DivisioTj, published by the 
Government of Bengal in 1896, contains a reference to it which I <]uote below : 

"The Deputy Collector of Diamond HerbouT reported in 1875 that a 
copper plate, discovered Sn a place o little to the north of Jatar Deiif, fixes the 
date of the erection of the temple by Raja Jayantachandra In the year 897 of 

the Bengali Sake era corresponding to A.D-975. ... ... 

The copper plate ivaa discovered during tho clearing of the jungjps by the grantee 
Durgaprasad Chaudhury. Tho inscription la in Sanskrit and the date as usual 
was given in an enigma with the name of the founder' fp 2>. RecentJy Mr. K. N. 
Diksfait has changed hts view about the age of this temple and writes as follows : 

“The temple baa consiH arable architectural merit, its tall brick spire 
profusely ornamented on the exterior with its own miniatures and other 
geometric mouldings being one of the few remaining examples of the Indo- 
Aryan or mtfifra style exiant in Bengal. Another example of the same style 
in Bengal is the Siddhedvara temple at Bahniara in district Bankura, a slight 
difference manifesting itself in the more curvilinear outline of the spire ofihe 
latter. The Bahulsra temple has been assigned to as early a date as tho tenth 
century A, D-by Dr- Coomarswamy, although previous investigators did not 
take it to be so bbtIj in data, ft is possible that the earlier date is a century 
or two too early, but there can bo no doubt that these two examples of the 
brick itkhitra type, can not be far removed in date from their stone prototypes 
so welbknown from the Bhubanesvera stylo of architecture, the latest example 
of which is dated in the 13th century A. D." (A. R. A, S, for 1927-2S, p. 4i;. 

The next temple stands at present at a place called Delbari, in the south- 
western part of Jot no, J2S under the Jaynagore P. S. of the Alipora sub-division 
fFignre 3h The distance between this structure and the temple of JaJnr Deni 
is nearly six miles. It was discovered in the midst of the jungles about twelve 
LOT ticK 122. ago. Kow only the Batiu and a portion of its iikhtmi exiet 

DELBARi. upto tho height of about 36 feet. The top avidently foil down. 
Ihe outer facade of each of Rs side walls is charactemed by pilasters. This 
temple is also square in plan measuring 17 feet 9 inches externally and 7 feet 
4i inches internally. The level of the floor is about five feet below the doorway 
and can bo reached by a descending firght of steps. 
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The entrance, which faces the west, opens through a buttress, atu) 
coneists of a triangular opening 3 feet 9 inches wide. The ruins of the Ma'ti4apa 
of this temple now he buried under the debris in the front coTeriug about tO 
cottas of land. Inside the yoffthuttriha there ia a broken pedestal of an image 
of black shale. Some bricks of the Sa^jti contain decorative motifs like horse¬ 
shoes. 1 


About half a mile to the east of this spot, ruins of another building are 
still to be found extending over almost one bigha of land. 


The other temple was discovered about eight years ago near the Jaggadal 
Gang in the north-eastern portion of H. plot under the Mathurapur P. S. 

(Figures 4 & 5>. The site of it lies nearly 13 niilea to the south- 
H, PLOT. west of the tot no. 116 as the crow flies, and is even now under 


dense jungles. This structure still riees to a height of about 35 feet. The 
bricks on all sides of it have dropped down, but a portion of the 6jMnru still 
remains unbroken. The entrance like that of the Jatar Deul, is under a 
triangular corbelled arch, facing the east and measures 3 feel 4^ inches in 
width. 


The is square-shaped, each side measuring 5 feet only. It is 

roofed over by a radiating arch, which ie believed to have originated in the 
Muhammadsn age, but this temple of Bonehainnagore supplies evidence of the 
pre-Muhammadan knowledge and use of it in Bengal. 

The figures of temples with arches as depicted over many ancient images, 
discovered in various parts of Bengal also indicate that the principle of 
constructing arch of this type was known to the people of otir province tong 
before the advent of the Muhammadans. 

Mr. Havell holds the same view regarding arches. According to him 
"the Bengali builders being brick layers rather than etone masons had learnt 
to use the radiating arch whenever it was useful for constructive purpose long 
before the Muhammadans came there". {Indian Architecture, p. 56J. 

I I rtgt-l to now that jp mjf pr,vi™* op Afltltluiti., pT Khari till, temple npt MOwlly 

dttfc^riibedr 


Recently the excavation of the famoua temple at Faharpur baa revealetl 
a vaulted passage. The bricks of it vfere laid vertically wilh elight inward 
curvature so as to form a true vault as in the artiacial cave in Nalanda- This 
discovery has ]ed Mr. K. W- Dikshit to write as follows : 

The growing voluine of evidence from excavations now renders it 
necessary to revise the old notions about the knowledge and use of the true or 
radiating tfrch and vault in pre-Muhammadan times. It would be more in 
accordance with the ascertained facta to say that the Hindu, Buddhist and 
Jain builders showed a marked preference for the trabeated or corbelled farm 
and that the radiating arch and true vault were not unknown to them although 
rarely employed* (A. S. A. S, I for 1927-28, p. m}. 

About fifty feet to the west of the temple described above, the dry bed of 
« tank with embankments on its sides have been discovered in the midst of 
the jungleg. The foundations of a few brick-built rooms, a large number of 
bricks, potsherds, and human bones with three skeletons were also unearthed 
to the southeast of the temple in the course of the digging work, undertaken 

by the men of the Zemindar of the plot for the purpose of raising an embankment 
on the bank of the Jaggadal Gang. 

About eight miles to the north-west of the temple of Bonahamnagere 
lies Jot no. 114 under-the Mathurapur P. S. Some years ego during the 
Clearance of the jungles a brick mound was discovered here on the eastern 
bank of the Gobadia Gong in plot no. 8, The excavation of this mound, under- 
LOTNo. 114, of the plot, also brought to light the remains 

structure has suffered 

complete ruin and the m,hhayriita alone now remaine intact. 

It faces the west and is square-shaped, each side measuring S fast 6 inches. Tlie 
floor of this garbhuijTihit is about 5 feet below the sill of the doorway and can 
be reached by a descending flight of steps. A ^iva Liuga of sand-stone, about 
3 feet high, stands insitu in Its centre. This image has no Gauripaffa and 
rises directly from the earth like the early Litiga images, Mr. Shama Charan 
Kanda of Midnapur, the present owner of the plot, has built a room over the 

garbh^gmu with bricks ccilccted from the ruins and also made arrangements 
for worship of th^ Sivei Liii^aa 
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To the north of the {larb/tagfiha a brli^lc-buill reotangnlar 

in Rizfip has also been discoverod^ The architectural features of one of ifca eidoft 
bear afhnltjr to thoae found on the early temples. 

Four Vishnu imogeR of black Bhale each with four hands^ as also an 
image of Nafaraja of the same material were unearthed from the ruins of this 
temple during the eioavation. Those sculptures are now kept within the 
fftmh/jayfiArt. The height of one of the Vishnu images is 4 feet and that of 
the two other 3' 4^ each^ while the fourth one is 3^ 2* in height* The 
Kajaraja image is TT in height and has ten hands^ The fotamosl; of them 
on the right is in vantda pose, while tho others hoid a swordi a ^iridentj a 
drum, and a thunderbolt respectively. Similarly the foremost hnud on the left 
iodicates a dancing attitude^ and the remaining four are seen holding a club,, 
a snake^ a shield and a human skull respectively. The image wears & jafdmukufn 
on the heed and a sacred thread along with some omaments on lihe bcsdy^ 
Hanging from the nock and descending uplo the knees there is a garland, 
to the lower part of which are suspended ten severed human heads. On both 
sides of ihe Najaraja there are hgurines of the attendants of the god iSiva- 
Two of them are dancing and playing on musical instruments on both sides 
of the bull* The figure at the top on the left hand side is that of Ganesa, 
i he bull carrying the god on its hack dances* too> with its head raised aloft 
towards hla master^ who is also dancing in trance (Figiira 7h 

From the 259th chapter of the Afatsya Purdnu we understand that such 
an image may have foufi eightp twelve or sixteen hands* 

The number of Nararflja images hitherto found in Bengal Is not vary considerable. 
A few were previeu^Jy discovered only in the districts of Daccaj, Chittagong and 
Tipperah. In some of them the god has ten handsj while in some, twelve handF, 
but as in that of Govindapurp he is depicEod in all of them as dancing on the back 
Df the bull carrying him (A. J?* S. /. for J 924-25, plate XXXVI, a. 

fjraphfi 0 / <inl Bfafmfinictd flctdplures in the Dacca Museum, pp, llO llfij. 

Rai Balmdnr Ramaprasad Chanda, who has discussed the Kurmapurdna 
relating to Siva's dance, says "To a Sivaite the dance of Siva symbolises his 
philosophy as well as his religion. Hie philosophy conceives a Supreme Being, 
who while Himself unmoved moves all things mundane. In the description of 
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the imaga of Kafaraja in (ha Mi/sjo Piinh}n, it is said that while uei forming 
the dance the countenance of the god ehouJcl wear the appearance of perfect 
calmness* fajva is a Yutfin, that is to say, he is one who has subdued hia 
passions and impulses, withdrawn Jiia njitid from all external things, and 
concentrated it in the con temptation of the Absolute. The higher religion of 
the Sivaite enjoins him to practise Yoga, that is to say, seif-cotitrol, and 
concentration of mind on the divine essence, whilu carrying on his duty as a 
man of the w'orld. In the image of Natar&Ja, the Indian artist endeavours to 
create a Yogi with super human attHbutes, such as plurality of liands engaged 
in dancing, and in certain cases achieves wonderful success. In the best images 
of Natariija we meat with the expression of the spirit of calm contemplation 
on the face and the movement of the rythmic dunce in the body symbolising 
the procession of the cosmos" f,4. ft, A. S. J, for 1924-23, p, 127}. 

1 hough the limbs of the Naiaraja image I found at Govindapur are not 
shapely, its face is a fine one and reflects the expression of the bites of communion 
the Abfoiute 

Many other images, terra cottas, aptd brick mounds have also been dis- 

fiAKSnASAKHAU FPLOT.’ Patharpratima, E plot. Kaltshesakhali, F plot, 

BuRartaT^G plot ; Bufartat^ G plot and Lotlvian islatidi which are ^itnated 

OTHiAN JSLAND* bordering the Hay of Bengal on the south of lot no. 
114 and H plot* I wish to doserihe tham in detail in another paper and at present 
prppoire to notice here two images onl3^ 

One of them ia a line mmge of Buddha in hhumi^ptiHu mttdrd (Figure Sh 
and the other a terracotta ligtire* The Budcllm image ia inches high and 
made of octo-alloy. Jt wae unearthed by a farmer while digging a ditch near 
Jiia house at Patharpratima. This image shows afllinity to the Buddha image 
discovered m Chittagong { Plate LVH, fig. d., A.R.A.S.I, for and 

fumiahes a elne to the fact that in the mediaeval age Buddhism also nourished 
in this remote part of the Gangetlo delta wide by side with Brahmanism and 
Jainism* La6e Babu Suresh Chandra Datta of Usti also reported that another 
stone image of Buddha was discovered a few years ago nt Raidighip lot no-24 

fF* Ji, S. Afonogrupha no. 3^ ^'Antifimtiefi of Khari’J* But unfortunately it is not 
traceable now. 


Th» terra-cottA fixture is a uniquo oos and was dlscofeied in rivsr erosion 
on the bbcic of the Satamukbi Kadi in G plot* It appears to be a Totire offoring 
in soma form of tree worship that was once in vogue in this country. 

This figure consists of a piliar-like rapresenlatioii, evidently the trunk 
of a tree, resting on a pedestal, as (he engraved design of a sprig on one of 
its sides shows it to be, with an image of a female devotee depicted as sitting at 
the foot of the tree in a peculiar attitude of supplication. 


The Mainemati Copper-plate 
of 

Ranavatikamafia Harikafadeva : 1141 Saka, 

Uinesb Chandrn Bhattacharvya, M. A,, Cbittagong. 


This copperplate was discovered towanis the end of the year 1803 "in 
digging earth for (he repair of the highway through the Mainftmati hills", about 
5 miles to the west of the town of Comilla, in the district of Tippera. It was 
sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Mr- Elliot, the then Judge-Magistrate 
of Tippera. Ihe plate unfortunately has long disappeared from the collection 
of the Society. The inscription was deciphered and published by the celebrated 
orientalist Mr. H. T. Colebrooke in the Asifjttc Be&earchtiSt Vol. IX ( 1807 J, 
pp. 401'406, with an indifferent facsimile, which is the only maurial now 
avaiiable for the record. It was reprinted with the faesirniio in Colebrcoke's 
itfisccllansaits Etsa}is, Vol. 11, pp. 311-46. 

This is a single plate engraved on one side only. Colebrooke gives the 
following description of it : "The plate measures eleven inches in height and 
nine in breadth .. .. . The sides have a gentle curvature and at top is an 
abrupt band allowing room to a figure coarsely delineated and apparently 
intended to represent a temple." (Cf, the description of the Chittagong plate 
ofDamodara, I8r4,p. 318h The delineetion probably constiluted 
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the emblem of the Hoyal d 7 aast 7 . The Insctiption consUts of S4 linos end 
the characters are evidently proto Bengali. The language Ik Sanskrit and with 
the oiception of ths last three lines whore the date of the record is given the 
entire inscription in verse. It contains nine stanzas employing 6 different 
metres^ e. g. MandAkrUntil, Vasantatilaka, Dnitavilambita^ ^irdalavikrldita, 
Anustubh and MMtni. As regards ORTHOGRAPHY the only things noticeable 
are the spelling of the word with the in place of m and 

the letention of the final m before the letter p with which it is joined in 

(l.lj and before w in *aHfiam = mSm>ie' fl. 3). The 
avaffruhu Ls used in lines ll, U and 83. 

The inscription opens, rather abruptly, with & laudatory stanza in 
praise of one 'Hedi-eba'* whose son 'Sri Ohadi-eba* eulogised abun¬ 
dantly in 3 elegant verses. 'J hv latter was a chief niiniKter of a famous king 

RanavankamalJa fv. 51 and held the af{iQ^ nf a ^fnf^dirum^iOluI^iikti, a title 

which is not met with elsewhere. AivfJnibantlhihi literally means a groom ; 
bht a MtifiaAuamhuiui/iiA'si who happens also to he a ‘chief minister* Id/iiatifcitUaka) 
probably denoted here a civil officer in charge of the Royal Horse ; for, there 
le hardly anj reference to military skill in the elaborate panegyrics of thi.s 
officer. The inscription records a grant of lands measuring 20 dronn^ in a 
vilkgo named Bejakhattda in favour of a Buddbbt Monastery {vthdra'i 

built ill the city of Patti kera Itf-6)* From v. ft it is clear that the gift 
of laud was made not by the sovereign monarch nor by a vasKnl but expressly 
by the Atvu»<b„nd/dkd. to wliose mouth is put the usual address to the future 
kings. The writer of the record, one Medirti*eba, makee no secret of the 
fact f in V 9 J that the iiiecription is in nature of a praiagti of a Iprivatej 
family (of officers) to which probably he himself belonged. The description and 
the boundaries of ihe lands are not given in the record which fortunately, 
unlike other records of Bengal, is very clearly dated in the Sake year iHL 
and Che mb regnal year of King Harlkatadeva. Ph&lguna 26. The wording 
of this date clearly shows that the actual name of the king was Harikala 
*iod Ranavankantalla was hia Viruda. Dr. Kialhorn calculated that this 
data ( corroapondiog bo Feb. 19, 1220 A. D. ) coincides with the auspicious 
(if Ai which probably occasioned the gift, f/wrf, Vol. XXII. p. 107). 



The inscriptiott tliua forlunHt&ly pres^Tves the panrie of il nvonarcli of 

the ancient kingdom of Pattlkera ^ho cauie to the throne in the year 120^-4 
A, Colebrooke gave a wroiif^ reading of verse 6 and failed to decipher the 
important reference to the city of Patti kera, which was first correctlj given 
hy Mr* N* K* BhattaBali ol thn Dacca Mimeum (DiitrCd Jierhu' 19^1-23 p* 143, 
Iconoyrtiphtj p. ]!)* We have to make a slight inprovement in Mr, Bhattasairj^ 
reading of the line in question- The metre requires a Jong syllable in the 3rd 
letter I so the reading cannot either be 'Dnrgotturo' or ^dugotloni^ ( accompanioci 
by fortfijp but is clearly ^durgotfdrd* { eJ^celUng a fort ). The phrai^e *ihigc^idrd- 
vthdri" may batter bo taken as on© word meaning 'a r/Mrn dadicaled to the 
Goddess DurgottaraV {. e* a form of Tara named in the Sddhawiiftdtd as ^Durgottannt- 
T&ra { Sdd/nmnntdtd, Vol- 1* p. While correctly making out that the 

inscription'appears not to be a grant by the sovereign^ Colebrooke was clearly 
wrong in surmising that it was "a tnemorjal of the grant recorded by the posseHsor, 
who must have been the heir of the grantee and who seems to acknowiedg© 
in this place (v* 9) the liberality of the grantor's successors continuing the land 
to him/^ fMisc, Vol. llj p. 246 note). 

The city of Pattikera was apparently situated somewhere in the 
Lalmai and Mainamati Hills where the plate was discoveired and gave the name to 
an important parfftinci in the district of Tippera* still known as Fitik^ra or 
Fftifkira which extends up to the same Hillsu though the HilU themsolves now 
fall Under a separate pfirgnrin named Meherakiila, In older documents of the 
ISth Century the name of the pargaua occurs regularly as either'Fatiker;\* and 
PaiJkertV, leaTing no room for any doubt on the identification* The village 
Bejakhanda cannot be dofinitely identified now. The late Babu Kaiiaschandra 
Sinha { in the Hdjtwidhi } wrongly read the name as ^/akha'^tda and suggested 
ita identification with a villaga Afdijkhthf in pargrina Mahichail, a few miles 
to the West of the Laimai Hills* There is a village BejabMi the feet of 
the Hills on the west which may be the village referred to in the plate. 

The extraordinary nature of the three names of the grantor fDh-Sidl-Gba'f 
his father edt-eba* and the writer edini*ebai* ail apparently belonging 
to the Faine family deserves more than a passing nolice. Though the names have, 
no doubtj been more or less Sanskritised in the hands of the writor of fairly gccx) 
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Sansknfc rersea, they clearly prefiarra ihext forflign origin in the unique 
appeiati^^e et>a or eba* found in all fche three tiame^ whic^ is entirely unknown 
in any Indian dialeot as far as we knowi It should be noticed that in none 
of the three namest there is atiy room for any doubt on Ibe reading and we are 
tempted to hazard the conjecture that here we have evidence of a respectable 
family of Arakan^^ie or Burmeae origin which settled and survived in the IStb 
Century A, D* in the district of Tipperap For> 'bo' and *^a*iKi* (modified to 
are not difhcult to trace in Burmese namea even now* The inscription may, 
therefore^ be regarded as corroborating in a peculiar manner the intercourse 
between the kingdom of Patt1ker4 and Burma ae recorded In the Burmese 
chronicles* The identification of the "Tateikkara" of Burmese chronicles 
with Fafikar4 of the Tippera district^ though put forth in the local history of 
Tippera (It&jamdla) more than H years ago, attracted the serious attention of 
Burmese scholata only recently (Jtepart Arch. Snr. oj Burnia, 1^33, p* 32). 
This identification is sufficiently corroborated by the position of the kingdom 
as given in the Burmese accounts^ The vast kingdom of king Anoratha (1044-77 
A. DJ of Fagan who '^made a progress through the western portion of his 
dominions as far as Bengar fPhayre t of Burma p> 37) was bounded on the 

by the foreign" kingiom of *Patetkkara' (Heporf, 1933 p* 31J. The celebrated 
love romance of a Prince of Patelkkara with the only daughter of King 
KyanziUha (1081-1113 A. D+h which forms the subject of one or two poems and is 
acted on the stage upto noWj rests according to the best authority 'upon a solid 
foundation of fact" {Jhid, p- 331* The healthy intercourse between the two 
kingdoms was kept up by the next king Alaungsitthii (1113 »? A* a) who 
nndoubEedly had as one of hifl queens a Tateikkara" princess (A/c/. 1923, p. 61, 
P" 401- King Harathu j[ll87'9i| w^ho killed this foreign princess 
with his own hand was in his turn murdered by desperados sent by the king of 
Pateikkara for revenge* The event took place according to the latest chronology 
in the year 1189 or 1(91 A* D. not more than 15 years before the accession to 
the throne of Ranavaukamalla who was very likely the immediate successor 
of the king caused the death of Ifirathu, The Arakane^e version of the 

same story (Eeport, 1923, p.Gl) vouches for the fact that the king of Pattikera 
sought for social communication also with the kings of Arakan and Tambadipa. 
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All these references prove by implication that the kingdom of Patlikera was a 
powerful one of considerable dimeneione, far exceeding the narrow limits of the 
email paryaTtn that now preservee its name> And the migration of a few 
Bnrmese families at the court of this king is nothing incompatible with its 

social and political intercourse with Burma covering a period of more than a 
■century* 


Text. 

3 ^ W?y?rir [j*] D= 

4 [ii*J 5i?il ffernwr- 

■5 ©fln-osft' || [a*J ^ 

'6 [»] ^rppSEJHg^ 

7 |] [3*J -S^iiviiintii^i^Rr 

8 tpr »TOnfiFiT [I*] gpft 

9 # 7 *CTN|fgi^ II f 4 *J 

” ^ fi*] : maif xfq 

12 i „ |-5*^ ^nW-%fa 


I Expressed by the usual symbol, which C. reads as Wl, 
Omit the sign of vtrajruf here. 


3 Read 

4 Tbfer..di„,i.ob8e«r.i,m.anins. P.rh.p. ih. „,a,„ 

.pi.pd.d. H«. „ ,.n „ i„ 7 b.i«,. «„», „ 

a foilow^dg /.• 

$ Read ^HT 


e Reed—tfcf^ 

7 Read—leiwjg 

8 Read—imr 

9 Read-smns^-eirf^ j C. reads-Snmgeftsilte 






























14 {(•] %^4s r-c*^- 

15 II {®* ] grB^^Tt^ ^SW*(^) 

16 hit [i*J mm ^i^igferrst ^ ^ ,1 [7#] 5-_ 

»7 ?r ^l^atT wl^l^iilMii^ji ^«igq9iT|^' gsjrrasgf^^^^- 

18 ^i«4tf3*fr *c4m(« ^rr^ [i*]<iT^i^i^f^' ^ m 
tg ^ f^ia^ ^ ^gqcft tmi qfe n [8#] 

iRrfnr' ijnr^'vkiM'r 

2X smfb [t»|- <g4|^4<ii|i3 lTT 4qtt>^ff T < ff; nqg^ 

22 a%rh^ | 0 | I [g*] g| 4 >^HH<fftdf w^: 

23 *l]5-W1.4t^nRiniw^C-in^ (*) HH4^l<^4d(t.^'<uRlRt^- 

24 flw ?raTf ^ ^ ^vi firm lETsapy’ ^ [n*] 

Trafulation. 

{Verw 1). In that t ffamons) and highly purs family was born the great and 
glorioua (peraonj named Hed|-e-ba having a ^orld-renowned fame, a 

maater of acienoee, very meritorious and the ornament of the learned, in whose 

pure heart as in the clear watere of the Mdnasa lake roamed incessantly the 
awandike Hharma (i. e> Buddhist Faith). 

iVerseS). Prom him was bom the glomus ornament of ministera, the 
epotiesa Moon among men, a part of whose pure fame served as his canopy; 

seeing whom in a contest (for beamy) the moon under the guile of waning and 

waiing, looks as It were suffering from dropsy fcaused) by the malady of shame. 

(Verse 3). That great commander of the cavalry (T), ever enjoying the 
greatness of the Supreme Truth and a veritable Vfihaspati in the charming 
courses of the science of Politics, shines in (the performance) of religious duties 

pf tho Safiqjfi cult 

10 c. reads— <lf^i£<||(<0(1: ~ ” -- 

U Read— 

12 C. reads— 

13 Read— 

14 C. reads— 

I- Thi. *™xi -twmin' Dwd Ikw viibnt it* ttVrtWire (yid) mtiti* 

«* «wim fo b« s ™fe,CDM h™ to Ih* MAHAJA-rAHA prOfUKd br tbe fftCtiHy. 





























(Vsrue ii. The great ocean of charUiea and ansteritiee, the one pmon-hoitee 
for the fickle-minded, full of flavour and aTidUy unto the afflicted, how very 
compaseionata over the creatures, the inimitable pleasure-house of DAartntt^ 
righteous in deeds and a lord of ascetiee In private, Srf~Oft8dl>fi~bQ arose 
as the one moon of delight on the earth. 

(\erse S). The charms also of that crest-jewel of Monarchs, King Rsnd* 
vankaifialta, of whom he was the commander of cavalry, were eztra-ordinarj; 
for, by his white renown attacking all the three worlds hither and thither, the 
thousand'eyed God (Indra) even in his own palace came to ,be ilung down on 
earth. 

(Verse 6). A Buddhist monastery (vihirl) dedicated to the Goddess 
DurffolMrd (wasf handsomely built in the city of Pattfkera and looks very 
much like effecting the formation of a crown for 2>Aurma ; let the 20 Dfxtttaa of 
land in the village Bajakhanda given with his own honest mind for that 
monastery sustain as long as the Sun and Moon exist, along with his holy 
renown and a husbandry accompanied by rich harvest. 

orsfl 7J, It is only proper that his renown wanders about every where, 
because he has himself with an open heart given iands with four boundaries. 

(Verse B), Hoi future monarch s ! mark thu copperplate. This commander 
of the cavalry now implores you with folded hands, this land should be maintained 
(by you). The stability of a kingdom is not eSfected by a few Dmitns of land. 
Pie upon such meanness I For, earth becomes like a widow when Her Lord 
happens to be mean- 

(Verse 9). Though the brightness of the descendants of this family f^) 
naturally shines forth under the protection of its inherent virtues yet does 

Medlnf'-b-lia attracted by the multitudes of qualities of that pure family 
thus announce it. 

The expired years of the Sake king *1141’ in Hth (regnal) year of the 
glorious King HarEkeladeva (aumamed) Rartavankannalla (lit. the 

hero in bends of battles ); written also in figures as SamviU 12, the 26tb day of 
FKftlguna by solar calculation. 

3. It }* net LinPkelir Hat lli« Mt™ of (he Jimily. nonld »iiwSn wlwfaiw un™c«d«l. i* 

flUFTA. which can he read al» h th* phianc ■Gcptilki.jtigUTaral.^ in c. 4 ,b0vn (the florKvtd (rf a,ce|le, 
the CUPTAs). 


A short Catalogue of some aboriginal Rites and Customs 

from Chutfa Nag puff 

Ksbitisb Chandra Sarkar, M* A,* B* L- 


India posseiEea manj' tracts in which there are yet ini^trodden fifllds 
of cthnolosical study* They a re etiU inhabited by aboriginal Tacea who have 
not changed as yet from their primitive habits and customs indicative of the 
nature of primitive struggles for life- I was early attracted eveti as a casual 
sojourner by the mate rial a which exist in the tract covered by the distrieta of 
MHubhum and Riknchi Aa Rai Bahadur S* C* Bay of Bipnchi Is now the 
recognised authority regarding those places and their aboriginal inhabitants^ 
I approached him and received from him valuable suggestions regarding eome 
notes I made on the subject. These notes only go to show what a rich field 
lies before tho Indian youngmenr with Httle exertion anl good direction they 
can add eoneWerably to our ethnoieglcal knowledge. And ruy paper ia an appeal 
to them iu that direction. 

Tho customs and rites of some of the aboriginal tribes of Chutiauagpur 
present many attractive features to an Ethonologiet. Because the traces of 
survival of early eouditions of culture in later times are generally found in 
rituals, customs end folklores prevalent among the people who are still in 
their primitive stage of life. Although some of the rituals observed by these 
people who correspond to those of Bengal to eome extenti yet most of them are 
unique in their manner of observance^ Some of the lites which resemble those 
observed in Bengal are known to have been adhered to by the people who are 
lower in caste scale^ 

With the aboriginal tribes of Chutianagpur almost every month of the 
year fe associated with certain customs and rituals. In the mouth of Chaitra 
corresponding to March'April the primitive people of Chuti&nagpur on the last 
day of the month celebrate the ''Bhokta ceremony/’' A long pole is erected 
on the ground and the man who would perform feats thereon has to fast for 
one whole day and night. How the man fiCrarables right up to the top of the 
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pole and his skin is perforated and fastened to a hook hanging from the pole. 
Being hooked thus he goes on swinging in the air to the merriiaent of the sight¬ 
seers below. This cruel practice reminds one of the Charak Puja of Bengal 
which has been already nboltshed. The fact that'many of the barbarities connected 
with this ceremony ‘have dropped in practice angers well for the future 

The month of Jaistha is i^rttcuUrly characterised by the celebration of 
the "Rohan Parnb." On the I3th day of the month, the festival takes place, 
(and in the observance of the ceremony, ducks, goats and pigeons are sacrificed 
before the deity,) A particular site is selected and set apart for ali time so that 
the festivity may take place on the same spot every year The selected spot 
has to be washed clean arid smeared with cow dung. One of the members of 
tho family has to do the priestly function and worship a Tulshi plant. Again a 
•'Sidh” plant has got to be transplanted by its side before the offerings are made 
to both of them simultaneously. The sacrifice of ducks, goats and pigeons 
are made before the serpent deity MANASHA, But before the actual worship 
of the deity or when the offerings are being made some one of the family has 
to go out with two and a half hand-fuils of grain to sow the seed on the 
agricultural field held hy him in his possession. These ceremonies are strictly 
observed by the KurmirMAhatos, Bauri, Bagdl Haris, and other people who 
are generally lower in caste scale in the Chutianagpur Districts. It is said* 
that even some of the Brfthmins of the locality also sometimes offer their 
respective pigeons, ducks or goats and allow them to be sacrificed before the 
dioly by these people with a view to acquire merit and prosperity. 

For the month of AshM, corresponding to Juno end July they have no 

special ceremony of their own and the festival they take part during this month 

. is celebrated through-out Bengal and Orissa also. This festival is commonly 
known as the ••Rattni^jsfnV or the Car Festival. The car festival is celebrate-l 
with pomp and eclat in the holy land of Jagamath (Puri) and in other lands 
such a.s Bengal where the cult of Vjsnu worship has been prominent and has a 
good number of ndhercPTitSi 

Next on the last day of the month of Mm these people worship the 
serpent deity Maijashs. Ducks, goats and pigeon are sacrificed at the altar of 
the Deity, The ceremony is almost a prototype of'the ‘Rohan Parab' as observed 
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by tb®m m th& THODth of but the difference iu the ''^modus' operendi" 

is> that they do not go out to the Seld^ to sow the seeds? as on the fofrtier 
occasion^ But those people who know the art of slezing snakea^ capture them 
and amuee themselves for four or five days together and eventually as they 
finish the display they let the snakes off and do not deliver them up to any 
snake-charmer leat they should be molested* 

On the 11th day after the new moon in the month of Bh&dra corresponding 
to August — SaptembeT^ a festive occassion styled as **Karam Puja" or more 
popularly known as ‘ KARAM DHARAM PUJA' is calebratel* The land lord 
of the locality has a branch of the ^ffaram Tree" planted and deputes a brahmin 
to worship it« This ie followed by a revelry in the night characterised by a 
bacchanalian dance and rtotoue orgies. 

Then again on the last day of the month of Bh^dra another important 
function known as the ^^ChchSlta Parab^ or the umbrella festivat tabes place. 
This is otherwise known as '^Jnd Parab"^ — a corruption - of *Indra an 

ancient Indian festival. On the day of the calebratiouj the villagers assemble 

ii 

together on a spacious ground under the shade of a mighty Banian or some 
other big tree. A , long pole of unusual size is .eiecled and a golden top 
res ambling an umbrella is attached to the long pole.^hus erected^ This Is 
supplied generally by the land lord of the locality, A fair is held , on the spot 
but the pole with the miniature umbrella is kept on^there throughout the nighti 
and is watched by the Chawkidar (or village, .watch uian^ or oSher guards 
deputed for the purpose. The purpose of such a ceremony br that it would 
help to yield a bumper crop for the year. 

On a particular dark flight (Krif^hbUsUmi Day) in the month of f Aaviu) 
Jitaparab is celebrated in which Jitabnhan TliAkur is worshipped^ The 
mode of celebrating this occasion is to plant three^ seve.p, or nine e* 
(odd) pistes of sugar cane in any one of the bouses of the village and worship 
them. From each of the houses one or more who would Ihe willing to offer a 
prayer or worship must keep fasling for a day. There ia a superstition with 
regard to a breach in the eoutlmaity of thia ceremony. One having commenced 
the observance must not cease to worship it lest one of the members of the 
family should suffer death. On the contrary again if any one happens to die 
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in fcho aama fioiiBe^hold ow the very day of Us celebration the family would 
noTer worship it until a fresh birth occurs in that house at the time of the 
celebration of the same festWah 

Even the birth of a calf during the occasion would give him the chance 
of a revival of the festival* The general rule ia that once it is commenced it must 
get on without a breach in its continuity, for the common belief is that the 
failure in its continuance might bring in the visitation of a misfortune in the 
family» 

In the month of fCarfcik correspending to fOctober and November) the 
goddess K2lli is worshipped as in Bengal^ on the Diwali day. But the ceremonials 
observed by these people on this oceasion differ in some respects from that 
of Bengal. The people would go about singing in honour of cows and would 
thus keep up the whole night. Bands of singers would go about from door to 
door to beg pitbi (or cakes) or coins as the case may be* And the money thus 
secured helps them to indulge in drinking on the ^^Eir&khontA day^' which takes 
place soon after the celebration. The epeoial custom attached to it Is to light 
up a lamp fad with ghee /clarified butter) in the cow-sfaed on thie occasion. 

On the following day ''Goraia* and ^'Goslln Rai Thafcur" are the two 
characteristic deities worshipped spocially by the Surmie and other lower caste 
people. In the evening fowls and goats are sacriheed before a ^^TulsT* plant 
and again in the cow shed of the respective households on the same occasion. 
Tha womin of the households would go into the cow-ahed and perform certain 
functions with the cows—smearing their forehead with red’^ochre and the horns 
with oil but the male member of tha same household would do likewise with 
an ox. Last of all the fora-haads of the ox and cow are adornad with a sheaf of 
paddy amanged like a crown- 

On the last day of the month of AGRAHAYAN < Dec am her. January) 
Afiki cakes are prepared and the paopla feast on them merrily^ aud the similar 
ceremonr is genemJiy observed by the people of Bengal on the laet day of 
Faus. 

The last day of the month of Paus is characterised as the day when the 
people begin their respective duties afresh for the next year# Thb system of 
the ceremony is followed in Bengal too on the first day of Baisak or on the 
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day next to the »ijay& or the iminetslon cerej«ony uftor the great Dui-ga I uia 
Festival. In the Mfmbtnmi District the people belonging to agricultural class 
generally follow this custom in their own peculiar way. Every egficuilurist 
has to plough a portion of land on that particnbr day and unless It la dona 
one can not gat on with tillage throughout the year. Then again one must 
work with a sp-le on that speciiied day and at least should strike a heap of 
cowdung with the same spade twice over. The rites commence 5 days bofore 
the month is out. This is styled as ‘'AffNA.VJATJiA- on which day tillage 
and spade work have both to be performed. Each of the 5 days of the festivity 
is characterised by particular functions and cakes are also prepared on the 
occasion. The first day of the ceremony is ob«rv^ by the washing and the 
cleansing operation of rice. The next day is followed by "GUNRIRDIN-or 
the day on which the same rice has to be powdered. The third day is known 
as "BAUNRIRDIN" or the day when the cakes are finally prepared. Lat^t 

of all the fourth day i, styled as -‘MVl KARDIN " or the day when ablution ot 


riv^nhath to bt taken. 

On the third day after tfie Dewali, a peculiar custom is follewed by those 
people. A number of buffaloes are tethered to their respective posts ami are 
excited by a determined throw of a atuffed liide moulded into the ehape of 
an animal on introducing a lot of straw within its hold. This sporting with the 
huffaioea are styled as "/fA«AA'WO^VrA.” This particular festival bears 
some resemblance to a custom known as -f/OA Ar//r' prevalout 
of the districts of Bengal as well : but here instead of buffaioea the cows or 
bulla as the case may be are sported i« the same mannor with a living boar 
as tlio>e people do with the stuffed hide rceenibling a boar. 

The bull that puts the boar to rout and strikes it dead is made iiiucb of 

and its owner is made the head-man of the whole community to safe guard its, 

whole interest in relation to ita society, ad mi ns trati on, religious solutions and 
other abnormal tiueHtioua throughout the year. The spirit of the same custom has 
been noticed to survive aiiiuiig tha Ahir GoiiliMt in some of the districts of Bengal 
who perhaps immigrated into Bengal from Belmr or U. F. aonietimo ago. There 


•Th, H„i:« U* hliwer lO fMi.hin iht 

'•J«.iikal «r the lJe|i“rtment u( teltw*", (l9J7>|mblwl»«l by Ciktitta Uni,vtfiily. 
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h a similar custotn commonly known as SPANISH MATADOU" prevalent in 
Spain- So is it a survival from tbe times of the PHOTO-ilEDITEHRANEAN* 
peoples herOf as It is fin IBERIAK custom in Spain f Any way we are coming 
to realize gradually that even from stray cnsloms it is very hard to insist on 
eultufal or ethnic iHoiation of Indla^ 

The study of custoniif and manners in different places of India would ^fiv& 
us an excellent food for tlioug^hl and it may ajeo arouse a speculative interest 
in the minds of people In ETHNOLOGICAL Sludiesi. It ie always hazardous 
though to speculate with any exactkiido on an ethnic Connection or ethnic 
isolation an the caFS may ba, merely from the similarty of rituals and customs 
yet it must be remembered hovYcver, that there is stiLi ample scope and utility 
for special investigatidit iptd the manuors and customs of the ahoriginal fragmanti^ 
and other primitive commutiitieii who have still retained in them the gHinp^es 
of primitive cuLtnre^ 

The materials already available are fast dieappeariog owing to the present 
civilising iiihuencee and their frequent contact with the membci^ of civilised 
communities of the world* *^Tho pressing nec^Fsiiy therefore of instituting 
careful anthropological reBearcheK among the uncultured people every day 
becoming more evident''. For it is matter of common experience that ‘'Relics 
of human culture whether they be the rndo worivimmehip of PALAEOLITHIC 
MAN or the highly elaborate work-man-ship of the ancient Indians^ Greeks, 
Romans^ or Egyptians of old, which have been under the surface of the ear^h 
varying from one milleriluin to twenty miUenvums may not suffer any material 
change if they are left undiaturhed for another century or two. But the '‘fossils 
of ANTHROPOLOCIISTS’ if I may tise the term ‘^are living organisms'" and 
they are fast disappearing or bdconilng so changed by contact or crossing with 
lhe higher forms of humanity that tiieir value as fossils tond^ to be losL Some 
physical characteristics doubtless show a w^onderful persistence and afford to 
mainly give a permanent value to the study of physical antbropulogy. In 
many parts of the world, the customs of ihe primitive tribee are undeigoing 
rapid changas- Many of the primitive religious ceremonieH of the MUNDAS, 
ORAONSp SANTALS and the like have already disappeared and are disappearing 
by contact with the European Miaeionaries, '^People rejoice at the progress 
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of civiUsaticin, the ANTHROPOLOGIST feels that the dark uDCivilised traois 
on earth are precisely those places most likely to throw light upon problema 
of the pre-hiatorlo past* All cultural phenomena, be they niyths, heliefSp 
inKtitutionSf tools, dwellirigSp or weapons must have originated in some definite 
area and have spread over a long distance^ Each coiuniunitj' bears the mark of 
a series of cultural deposits and the problem therefore is to investigale these 
deposits and cultural groups to determine their succession and the direction from 
which they have come* 


A very rare work on Sanskrit Prosody* not found elsewhere 
hut iin perfectly preserved In the Library of the 
Varendra Research Society. 

Dhiros Cbandrsi Acbaryya Sislri, M A.* S* 

The of ia a manual of Sanskrit metrics. It is not 

found el^ewhere* but an imperfect Ms* of the bonk Ih preserved in our Library. 
Although only IB leaves are to be found here^ it Ss estimated that about half of 
the book is preserved thereby- ll is a pity that the complete book has not y«t 
been found* Aufrecht'S CkiUilo^us CtHaiogaruia does not take any notice of 
the booki indeed go far our searches gOj no second copy of the book is available* 
But even the imperfect and incomplete copy of the book has some value* in 
this paperp. I shall try io show some of its importance. 

The date of the book can be surmised from the fact that our author is the 
teacher of J|^-I^I4H ^be compiler of the famous where in it is said 

“sCi fca!? n" it ia 

a Very curLoiis thins (thoveh not vorf rare) in the lusitory of literature that 
the work of *1^1^ who has only copied out from the works of his predeceesofs 
including that of hif« guru* has become so famousi while the book of his guru ia 
preserved not even tn Mss But however that rnay be Ihe date of has 

not been fixed wilb any cortaihly* The ijuotations in MallinaLb^s commentaries 
do not show clearly whether they are from or from Kedar BliatLft’’fl 
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for the author of has also largely drawn from Kedar Bbatta's 

work. But it is likely (nay almost certain) that the quotations in Mallinath's 
oommentaries are from and even other older worics. But in the very 

beginning of tliero is a stands wbinh eiplains technical terms or 

abbreviations of {viz- iPinfTcTirasi ). If this stanza of be the 

compositioi^ of the author lumself for it is not found in other current works 
on Frosody, it may be taken hold of as a land mark. This weJlknown stanza 

ll”) is quoted in the commentary of Vrittumtnukai'ti. kuawii as 
ifspn by the famous Ramchandra KuvibLiarati of Gaudai who migrated 
to Ceylon in the reign of Bamkratnabahu. The commentary was written by 
Ramchandra Kavibharati in the beginning of the i5tl) century. So it seems 
that 14th century is the latest date of I Again quotcH a 

stanza from Jayatieva as not obstrving the rules of metrical pause. This stanza 
is quoted in such a way that it .seems Jeyadeva was his contemporary. But 
5 ^'tl¥fH in similar and other occasions dues not refer to Jayadova^ although 
he might have quoted Jayadeva with propriety at least in the section on 
ifnr^ Of sengH. From this it may be surmised that Jayadeva's work was not 
known to ja.-iinfl flS I From this we may conclude that the earliest date that 
can be aasignoLl to is the latter part of the lith century, he wa-s 

only slightly earlier than Jayadeva far his pupil n|^l'^l4f was familiar with 
Jayadeva's work- Another alternative theory may be put forwarrl, 
like his pupil was familiar with the poems of or songs of Jayadeva. but 

as a rival poet he has not thought it worth while to quote any of his poems. 
For jviiviH was also a very good poet, among other works he has written a 
drama called ^CgwfttriTin^ and a book of raisceJbneuus poems. Moreover 
he has written songss very like those of Jayadeva in praise of Siva Farvuti. The 
following iikuy be quototl as a specimen of his poetry 

ftH3M tW' fewi; (W ) II 

srasi lira 0qisrerr5S^i^^cn!Mn:n I \ \ 

imgT liksiar UVLIdil^i[p4<4>l'NR II ti I 

iri^ci tnraH ii i 
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ij® j^rmJwfcRTg^rf jrgrft’ h v t 

But it is a pity that his works havfl been destroyed by the ravogos of time. 
His poetry can certainly rival that of Jayadeva but while the writinBfl of 
Jayadeva spread at ones over the whole of India, those of JJJTWR have aimost 
vanished oven from their birthplace. From the fragment pTeserved in our 
Library, wo do not find any account of the author, except that he was a Brahmin 
and a devotee of ^iva and Hie family, and that he wrote his work in old afte* 
He begins his work by the following beautiful verse :— 

ftvftird 11 

And he writer ebewliar$ thus 

»iiN(a iviMi ii«wRi^ifitWwiii( jh n b ii 

irffri srei?Tl?T vrlviy)i^ ii 

&e. 

If it be true that he flourished in the reign of Lakshanasena, he was not 
favoured by royal patronage. While hi» rival Jayadeva was basking in the 
sunshine of royal favour, he was struggling with disease and old age. His 
poverty and secluded life may partly account for the disappearance of his work- 
His pupil Oaiigadasa has copied much from the work of his guru and has taken 
from him the hint that illustratious of metres should consist of laudatory slamas 
of one's iitfit devn or favourite deity. For has said 

T&kiug the hint from his t&&chef| Gaiigidisa haw made the follewing 
{jrophacy with regard to the popularity of hisi work, winch has boon nbundatiUy 
fulfilled. wfdSIlfeJdl 1 

i^^HI Pintle II 
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Now I sbalJ ooncJuda tbia paper by enuraorating some of tha points ot 
importance of tba work of | Althongh the work of is vary 

popular a)I ovar India, it is an incompleta manual of Sanskrit Prosody. It 
omits altogether the scientific and niathamatical portion of Sanskrit metrics. 
But even the fragment at onr disposal shows that did not fight shy of 

this important but abstruse portion of metrics. Moreover ha has devoted a 
on of his book on or songs alluded to before. This point has not 

n to uched i n any of the existing treatises on Sanskrit prosody. His treat¬ 
ment of tnetre is fuller and olearer than that of any other known work. 

He has devised names for the 14 varieties of and tn this conneetion and 

in other places ha has quota I from a work which is very important for the 
history of Sanskrit litarature It is well known that Dandin composed three 
famous works. Of these two are known to all but 

the ascertainment of the third work has taxed the ingenuity and diligence of 
scholars for a Jong time and still it has not been settled with any certainty* 
Some inde^ gue^ed that m the third work, for Dandin observes in 

unfortunately the word 

S' IB ambiguous, it also means in genera] and the work of 

ie often referred to as and its iq^^I is called 

and the metricians are Botnetimes called I So it was 

rightly doubted by some that ia hJ,* n *■ 

3 umc mat IS the proper name of any work. 

So Prof. Keith obaerveB.^'-the view, that Dandin wrote on metre is uncertain * 

Bui the fragment of Purusottama-s work BetllcB this point- ft has quoted 

several vorses from a work ^ by name, which Hhowa that it is the 

prope^r^name of a work on metre. Thus we can with certainty say that 

is the third work of Dandin. 

We alBO find that of represents an older school of 

metricians, the chief of whom are &c. The school Itself, it seems 

lost influence and works of its representatives perished. So it ia hut natural 
that the work of Vlg qpwm would meet the same fate. 
















Somapura—an aneient Buddhist monastery In Varendrl* 

Dr, U. N. Gbosbal, m. a,, Ph, r>. 

In thfl couma of his now famous Q^^cavatlon of the Paharpur moun<i 
Mr- K* Dikshit the then Superintendent of Arohaeology in the Eestern Circle 
unearthed a number of claytfeals bearing the de¥ioe of a wheel with two deer on 
either side and the legend ^ri^Somapure 

hMk^usamghasi/a in characters of the ^th century. This discovery has 
conclusively proved the existence of a monastery in the VarendrS country 
bearing the honoured name of King Dharmapala of BengaL In the present 
paper 11 is proponed to throw some light upon this once femoufl monastery 
with the help of a few literary references that have survived down to our 
own times^ 

The references jusi mentioned occur in three Tibetan worksj two of 
which written by the Lama TAranatha have been translated into German 
under the titlea Oe&chicMe il€^^ Budtihin^muji in Itidi^n ('History of Buddhism In 
rndia') and Bdelsieinmhie ('Mine of precious stones^) by Anton Schiefncf and 
Albert Grirnwedel respectively, while the third Called Pag mm Jan Zong 
Eind written by 8nmpa Khaupo Yeie pal Jor has been published in the 
original Tibelaii by tlie late Sarat Chandra Das- All these are late works, 
the last two being known to be completed in 1608 and n4T A C* 
respectively, i^evortheless as they are profesBedly based upon Indian 
authorities they may safely be regarded as preserving genuine traditions 
coming down from ancient limes, 

Tfte lilie oj the momiAtetg While the seal-Jegand above referred to 
clednitely proves that the monastery of Dharmaplla was called Bomapura^ 
the Tibetan authors refer to a Somapuri vih^ra^ This le evidently an 
instance of their system of defective Iransliteration of Sanskrit names in 
Tibetan, which is illustrated by the substitution of Otantapuri' for 
'Uddandapura', the name of a famous vihara in Magadha attributed to 
GopMa or Dharmapala. 

Hit origin Both the Tibetan authors attribute the foundatiDn of the 
Somapuri monastery to King Devapnla whom they describe as the son of 
Dharmapala (Oemrhirfe, p. 399i Pmj Jan Ztmg, p, lllj. Consistent with this 
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story is the fact that Taranfitha in hia e&tlier work p. 92) 

mantlons in connection with the biogriiphy of &n Achurya oaHeil 
Buddha An jo ana. how in hie time the VlkmmalHa i^ih^^ra wae newly built 
and the Somapuri vihara waa res teredo while both along with the N aland a 
and "Otantapuri" (Udda\nlapUTa} Tiharae were consecrated by the saint under 
royal orders. This evidently implies that the Somapura vihara was earlier 
In date than Vikrama^ila whieh^ as we are awarip was founded by King 
Dharmapab^ Equally consistent with the above is the fact that Tdranathai 
in desoiihing the biography of the Aoharya Buddhairljnana places him 
along with tiis gum Sirtihabhadra in thn reign of King DharmapriLa 
p> 219* p, 293*. Nevertliales-s the above account of 

the foudation of Somapura cannot he accepted as correct. The chronological 
flchemc of the two Tibetan authore who make Dharmapala the eon of 
Devapaja is shown by the uncontestuble evedence of the inscriptions to he 
false. What is more, we learn from a casual reference in the Paff nain 
Jrifi (p. 111) that Bu-ston a famous Tibetan author who ttonriahed in 
the early part of the fourteenth century still followed the correct chrono* 
logical sequence, namely, Gop^la, his son Dharmapala, and hia grandson 
Devapiila. If the evidence of Taranrttha and his j^uceessor were to be our 
only guide, we would be left in doubt as regards the foundation of the 
Samapura vihilrB. Happily the legend on the clay-seals tl.at has heen 
referred to above furnishes a decisive proof that the monastery was founded 
by King Dharmapala* 

Loter Flistnrff t The Somapura vihara never rose to the eminence 
of its great alster-monasteides of Nutanda* Udda'idapura, and VikramafttJa* 
There is, however, sufficient evidence to show that under the later Pala 
kings it enjoyed its share of royal patronage and that some famous teachers 
were associated with it. Both the Tibetan authors introduce ue to a very 
pious king called Mahapala who is said to be the son of King Mahlpala, 
In this coonectiun Taranotha mentions feewAwA/c, p. 230) how the king areoted 
a few seats of learning in NitLanda and many other similar seats in 
Somapuri, Traik<3|akavih&ra and the rest. The author of the Fag Sam Jan 
Zanu observes in a more general way (p. U6> that King Mahapala showed 
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hiB resp^ot to tha four exaltad astabliahmeotB at VLkrflmallla^ Kilandij 
Somapurii and Nalandra (iic)** S obar h i ato rj* which la baa ad upon th e aura 
foundation of the itiscrEptiona> knowa no King Mehapila eon of MahipAla* 
It mentiona two Mahipftlas of whom the first waa succeeded by bia son 
Nayapila while the aecond wae followed by hie brother Riruapila* lu 
these circiimstaucea it ia not poaalble to trace the identity of the king who 
became the benefactor of the Somapure vihdm^ 

We get another glimpse Into the later history of the vikdra in tha 
biographical aooeunt of an Achas^a called HetnakaralAinti (briefly called 
^antl) given by both the authorities {Ge3€hickt&* pp^ ff-j 

pp. 105 ffv Pag sam Jan Zong* p. tUh This Ach^rya la said to have been born 
in a Brahtnana family^ ordained as a monk at ^^Otantapuri" and studied 
MahaySna^sutras along with Tautras at Vlkramalila* Afterward a he accepted 
the invitation of the king of Ceylon and preached Mahay&na Buddhism in the 
island. On bis return he became the 'eastern-door* pundit at Yikrameina, 
being one of a group of eii great ^door-pundits* who lived at this time- Furthett 
he is said to have written commentaries on many Tantra collections^ WTiat 
specially concerns us here ia to note that T&randtha mentions in one place 
{Edddmnmim p. 106) how the Acharya after finishing his studies acted for 
fleverel years as head of the Semapuri vihUra* The above account of Ratnakara- 
Aanti may he taken to be substantially true to fact- But the defective chronology 
leaves us^^ as uauah completely in doubt regarding the period to which he 
belonged. In hia earlier work (Edehteinmine p* 107) Thranatha quotes two opinions 
one of which makes the Achirya the contemporary of king Mabipala while the 
other makes him oontemporaneous with a later king called Chaika. Of these 
two opinions Taranatha declares hia preference for the latter# In his later 
work iOeschicMe^, p. 234) Taranalha unhesitatingly places the Acharya iu the 
reign of king Chanaka, This king who ts said to bo the undo and successor 
of MahapAla'a son is of course a mythical figure* In view of this fact and of 
the general uncertainty of Pala chronology in the later Tibetan worksj It is 
hopeless to el|^ect any solution of the problem regarding the times when 
Ratnakara^epii ^^urished. 

* J ewe thlf tzin^latl^a to Uw kindaeia of Dr, PwIkmUi Ckuidia Bjfchi of ifee C^kutta Umreraiiy. 




Aghora-Rudra. 

Niradbandhu Sanyal, M. A., B. L. 


The existence before creation is designated Siva by the Reives. Vaeudeva 
by the Vaishnsvas, and Parabrahma by the Vedantins. It is described as 
unkno^rafale in character, formless, limitless, unmanifest, ^ith neither b^inning 
nor end. This is the highest aspect of ^iva, in Saiva philosophy : at the end 
of an aeon of »amharn. this creates, by the force of His will, 

Paraiakti, and then Adiftakti, Ichcbhaftaktl, JnanaJakti, and Kriyaflakti. each 
evolving from the iakti that immediately precedes it. These five Aukfh in 
their turn, produce five called l«a, ffl.na, Brahma. I^vara and Sadiftiva, 

or Vimadeva. Tatpurusha, Sadyojata, Aghora and liana, collective!, known 
as the PaBchabrahmfls. This is the account of the origin of the five ospects 
of Siva, of which Aghora fn-r/Aorn. ‘non*terrilie'>. as shown above, is onci. 

In the flupamaxi^am, Aghera is classed with the eleven Hudras*. The 
rituals of His worship are described in detail in the LfAi,a.p,irana and 
more than one The merit accruing from it, it is said, destroys 

enormous sins, confers wealth and prosperity, and secures victory in war, as 

well as relief from mischiefs done by enemies, thieves, snakes, ghosts and 
malevolent planets*. 


Acsordlng to Ihise mtIous porpoae. of woMhip, r.pr«a«nlol!on. of A,tlom 
differ in form ,„d oolonr. Thui^ it » nto.mi in the Borm/dK/.,,,, ; 

Ho io d.rk lil. r.in, clone, ; in ™ W*-. h, r..„„bl.. H. colour 
of the irnfflowr ( 

moon • Th« chnne,, in Hi, form., nccording to thj n.lurc of particnl.r lilmi, 
.r. v.rr cl..rlp ..pl.i„,d bp B«*h.,.bii.,!. in Hi. „el|.kno»n comm«t.rp, th. 

Piuinrttiait'ir&a, and he tpiotes the following instances' : 


1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Rao. Elements a/ Hindu fconourapiff, ii. pt. g, pp, ggjff, 
p, 387. 


Ibid, ii, pt. I. pp, 197 ff, ; SnraddtHtiht‘ Benares ed. 
Ibid. * 


ch IX. pp, 369'70. 


5, Sdraildtilnkat ch. xi. 

6, SiJffif/flhVuAti, ch. XI, Benares ed., p. 367 n. 
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(a) To conquer Death, Aghorii should be visuatised aa a lovelj' child, one 
year and a half old, 'with a gontlo, charming face and bluo curly hair. 

(b) To win wealth and proaperity^ the worshipper should meditate on 
Him> aa resembiing the colour of heated goldi standing on a red totus^ with spear^ 
swords charity (vam) and security i^hat/a}t in His four hands* 

(c^ To dri^'e an enemy out (urheh^tt^no). He Is imagined as a fierce God, 
who chases him with bow and arrow'* 

(di To rout a host of enemies^ He Is conceived as possessing five hundred 
bandsj armed with bows and arrows^ with which Ho gives chase to the foe, roar¬ 
ing like thousand oceans, the flaming locks of hie tawny hair springing on end^ 
his body soenrly covered by an elephant's skin. 

(e) I^ He laughs horribly, and is black as ooUyrUinu three- 

eyed, three-footed, and three-armed, with spear, sword and the iSchi pose. 

(f) In He is of terrific look^ with erect hair, laughs horribly^ 

and carries sword, sheild, bell, ghosf, spear and skulL 

Mention is also found of Aghora with eight, tenp twelve and thirty-two 
arms ^ But only the eight-armed form is commonly described and icono-^ 
graphically citable^ Several dhtjsnn» describing this variety of Aghora have been 
referred to by Rao in his Etemeiifu o/ Iflniln ii, pt* 1, pp. I9R-9& ; pt. 

pp- 365, 3?7“78j App. B, pp. 98 99 189-90, and Bhattasali in bis TcoTtogfuphf/ of 
ffiidfikhf oiif/ Brftftmomrnl Sculpt it in the Dtura ^fn 3 teum, p* 119. These tittyiimtH 
are not| howeveri idenlicai, and differ as to his emblems, garments and other 
minor features. Such modifications arose apparently from dififerent conceptions of 
Hia aspects^ in accordance with His manifold functional nnd appear to have been 
responsible for the creation of several varieties of the same type* 

Images of Aghora are rarely met with- Rao illustrates two South Indian 
examples m his Stements o/ fimlu Jcan'ii/raphyt ii* pt. 1 , P|, ilviii* They 
correspond essentia I y to a /id quoted in the In thL'i Apmiin, 

Aghora is described as a three-eyed figure, with a fierce mien, protruding teelh^ 

Rao, Ehmenia of Hindu ImnofjttiphUj iL pi* pp. 198-200; Saetri, South 
Indian Images of Oods and GoJdes^s, pp. 148-15L 
Rao, Op^ eit*, ii, pt* 2, App. B* pp. 98 - 99 . 
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And flAminf hiir. H* is drsosod in red ettircj, and wears jewelleryi and three 
long garlands^ respectiTelyj of ekullsj doggers and BCoipions, In Hie two normaL 
hands. He holds & trident in an inclined position, the remaining six bearing a 
ghost, a pair of swords, drum, skull and shield* It is noteworthy that instead of 
the ghost and a second sword, the images, referred to above, carry a bell and a 
noose. 

To the generosity of Mr. Sriram M&itra, the museunii of the Varendra 
fiesearch Society owes an image of Aghora of about the eleventh century date, 
from Qhatnagar in the district of Dinajpur, now on exhibition in its ^aiva 
gallery of Hrahmanic sculptures. It represents another variety of the eight¬ 
armed Aghora. He Is thiee-eyed, with sword, arrow, trident and drum in the 
right bands and shield, bow and skull in the left, the remainder broken away. As 
will be seen from the accompanying photograph. Ho has no blazing hair, which, 
to the contrary, is dressed high in the ascetic fashion, adorned with a crescent 
moon. His costume consists of a dhoti and a coat of mail, and Ho wears also 
jewellery and a long garland composed of human skulls. He Is stepping to the 
right in tho archer^s pose, trampling under His feet two demons whom He is 
fighting to destroy. He is assisted by also His bull, who stands on the prostrate 
body of one of these demons and tears his ohest with his horns. The other demon 
is pinned down by His trident. To the left of Aghora, there is a female goblint 
with undressed hair, riding on a horse. Above the slab are seen the usual motifs, 
lotus flower and garland-bearers. On the pedestal sre devices of more interest : 
lamp, incense-burner and offerings { naivedj/tt >, with intervening engraved figures, 
of inferior workmanship, perhaps of a subsequent date, showing a burning-ground, 
with vultures and jackals, feaeting on remains of the dead. 

This representation corresponds to two dhijanas of Aghora occuring in the 
Prapa/lchasdra^ and the Tantras. In the former work. Aghora is 

invoked as follows 


1. For such attendants of Aghora, see Rao, Op. dt, ii. pt. 1 p. 198; cf, also 
Bhattasaji, Iconogrophi/ of BuddM^t ami Brkmamcul scfdptare m the Dacca 
Mmeum. PI, xlvii, fig. fa). 

2, Ftapa^cftasdra Tanira ed. Arthor Aralonj ch* 18* 

3* Sdraddtflaka T<intrd chs ix. 
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"'May Aghora destroy all that is evil to you ! He is of fierce mien with 
three eyes and terrific to behold i dark like the black clouds and clad in red 
raiment- Great serpents cover His body. He holds an axej drunij swordj sbioldj 
bow^ arrow> trident and skulls He it is who devours Nn^as and evil planets* 
But He ever granta good ( to his worshipper 

The Same function a and emblems are attributed to Him also in the S^fad^- 
tiiaka". The symbols of Aghora enumerated in these two d/tifdims agree with 
those held by the Image in question i its normal left hand with its attribute is 
broken away i butj it is probablej it held originally an axej which is the only 
attribute wanting according to the referred to^ The eculpture also 

depicts very clearly the essential character of the deity# He is repreBented in Ihe 
composition, as actually fighting with those who cause mischief ~ they are over¬ 
come by Himj and as a mark of their full: subjugation, Hia feet are upon their heads* 
A parallel example in the collection of the Dacca Museum U figured on 
FI. i:lvij of Bhattasaira IcfJi^i^raphii of Budd/tiid and m (he 

Dacca Mu&eutn. It dijffers from the specimen of the V^arendra Research Society 
in the following details : Aghora has open lipsj prominent teeth and urddhvtdii^ga* 
He is attended by two male goblins^ who carry knife and skull ; there are three 
demons under his feet; direct over his head is an umbrella ; on the pedestal there 
fire nine skulls arranged in three groups* w.th figures of the donor and hia wife to 
the proper right, and the scene of a burning ground represented to the left. Of 
particular interest is Aghora's attribute in his normal left handj which is a bell 
and not an axe, as expected from the referred to above* An attribute 

of an image is an essential element in its representation - worship of tlia 
emblems of Agbora forms aliso an integral part of the ritual of His worship.^ Such 

1. Prapndchamru Tonim^ ea, Arthur Avalon, Intro, p* 55* 

Kalabhr&bhfili karograih pAra^u-ilamarukau khaclga-kbetau cha vftHe 
shvnsau &olam kapnlafii dadhad-atibhayddo bhidhaHasyas — trinetrab | 

Rakt c= ak^r = amvarQ^hi-pravaTa-ghatita-gittroStUnEiga-gi-ahitdtn 
Kh&dan = iiish t =■ ftrthadftyI bhavad = anabhimato = chchhiltaye ayitd - 

Jbidp xviL 18. Aghorah n 

2. Fara&ii-damaru kha(.l^an-khetakaiii viita-chripau I 
Triiikhi-nara-kapitle vlbhrataih bhivayiinii m 

Sdfaddldtiku, ch* XX. 


5. SdnuidfUtdcat ch. xk* 
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a change of attribute, thetefore, could by no msans bo whirnsically or ignorantly 
introduced, but was necassUated porhaps by ritual purposes or local custom. 

The cult of ^iTa as Aghoraj is associated also with a sect of ascetics who 
call themselves Aghori, Aghora-panthl, Aughar or Augar, and are distributed in 
modern times over a wide tract of Northern and Central India. They believe 
that all things are equal and immaterial, and^ in accordance with this doctrine, 
they make no discrimination in their food, whether it be a putrid eorpse, cooked 
food or ordure. The Aghori cavera himself with ashes taken from a funeral pyre, 
and goes about almost nakedj with a skull tn his hand. He wears a rOfary of 
Rudrftkeha beads, and also necklace made of snake-bones, of tusks of wild boare. 


and some-times, of human teeth. 

rbe practices followed by the Aghort are not of inodorn origin, but known 
in India from a respectable entiquity. Hiuen Tsiang speaks of the Kaplladhirin, 
or wearers of skulls and of 'naked ascetics', and others who cover themseivee 
with ashes, and some who make chaplets of hones, which they wear as crowns on 
their heads' ( Watters, on Yuan cliwang, i, pp. 133, U9 J. These 'wearers of 
ekulta' (KUpdlika) are more particularly described by Anandagiri In his 
I "His body is smeared with ashes from a funeral pile, 
around his neck hangs a string of human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a 
black line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, his loins are clothed with a 
tiger-skin, a hollow skull is in his left hand f for a cup ) and in his right hand 
he carriBS a bell, which be rings iticossantly, eicctaiming aloud, "Ho florabhu, 
Bhairavs, ho lord of Kill ! titles of aiva" f H. H. W^ilson. U p- a64n). The 

KdpdlifcactaUt is described by the poet Bhavabhuti, in bis drama IlaUitUMail/inva, 
Act V., wherein the Knpat.k.i is styled significantly as Aghoraghanta 
{Wilson. Theatre oj Hindus, ii, p. 55}- When we come to more recent times, 
the author of Ihe Dabistan tEng. transL, Shea-Troyer, ii, p. 139 ) who died about 
1670, gives an account of a sect of Yogis, 'who know no prohibited food 

They also kill and eat men. There are some of this sect who, having 

mixed their excretions and filtered them through a piece of cloth, drink them and 
say that such an act renders a man capable of great afifatrs, and they pretend to 
know th^^g3/* 


1 . For a general account of the Aghori, see Crooke on 'Aghori. AghoraMothi 
Aiigar, Aughar'—^ncg. Eel. Ethsf., |. pp, glOff. /»gnorap*ntlir 






The Vrndavanakavye and its Author- 

Prof* Sivaprasad BkurachaTjya, m* a. 

The SaDskrit kn^a^e affords pleasant and graceful opportunities of 
figures of epeacb appealing to the ear in the shape of repeiition of syllahles or 
groups of syllables in a reguJarity that would seem amusing and even nauBeating 
in any other Language ; and Sanskrit poets were not slow to seize and utilise 
them in the service of literature. Bharataj who knows of only one figure of 
Bound (B^ibd^lQnA'dm} (* J styles it parnoJtu ; it was only in a later age that 
alliteration {anupraAaf was differentiated from Ohime {yainnAc^t} and classed as 
a separate and more agreeable The practice of earlier poets^ (who 

wrote in the wake and deve1opn;ent of the Kduya style of composition) including 
the mlikavi Vaimtki and A^vagho$:ip who carried this tradition to a nicety^ 
afforda procl of the fact that in the earlier ages the two were regarded a^ but 
one (liankara. But the yaifiahf in couree of evolution became more elaborate 
and wordy and the theorist in India was up to denounce it in no uncertain Leras 
and to curb its scope The reBuU has been that yamaka^ have come to be 

looked upon with askance and to the modern historian of Sanskrit liLerature^ 
bom and bred in the midst of other traditionB^ yiriiioA-ri in Kavyast and as a 
sequel to Ihisj FfiiFinA"u-/rrft'yas have become objecLs of derision and have been 
classed as things of extravagance and indecency and like ilem and fobdactira as 

(1) The Ohap XFI. 59-83 (N, S* EdeJ 

(3) Bandings Kdv^^iidr n I. 62 ; Budra|aj III 

59. Bhafta Lollaja as quoted in Namisndhu^s commentary thereon and in 
Homcandrak ( p. 215 ) 

t Wl 11 Anandavardhanaj Dkt^anyaiokfi 

{ p- ^5 > I M and 

(p, 223) qr SjpTgni-: . 

t«5I^ gr IWflff I ^ also the dictum of a 

later age I This is quite in keeping with the 

dictum of the Kashmirian school, cominenclng from the tiroe of BhAnmha^ 

whose strictares are embodied in the verse f 11, 20) 

round which has gathered in recent days much controversy for determing 
the relative dates of Bhalti and BhAmaha. Vfimana with his affinity 
for the line of thought followed by Dandin seems to be the only except 
tion to this. 
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an '*«tter abuse of Janguage” (*). All this rh&s dealt a death blow to the preser¬ 
vation and study of such lCav!ia4 and iTfuuuka-Kdvgas have been perishing, 
imbedded in inanu8eripts> The right Indian view has always been to approach 
them in the proper spirit and not to let them die. Even Anandavardhatia, (^1, 
the greatest poeticist that old India produced^ in spite of his precept to the 
contrary, indulged in t/fimnK-a composition and in iofidocfY™; and we abowld 
remember that there is a guJf of difference between namftkti in iCtht^as and 
jneant as such. Moreover, the goniti,ta had so much established 
itself in literature that the stories of the RSmdfftina and the Af>iltilbfidraia were recast 
in yattiakti form for the delectation of certain types of people and the purdunMro 
and the astronomer even f*) in an early age stooped occassionally to stick to 
this device for variety and entertainment 

The Kr«*WnefiH(iAvu,,/ft is a Vainaka-Kdfi/tt, which is available both in 
manuscripts and in print and Ims been known under che aJtemative names of 
and Vnmitud.!f,i„,t,ku C). The list of maiiUEcripts entered in 
Aufrecht’s C<dnt>„ji$H Catttiomniw (■}, as also the manuscript-catalogues of 

(SI Keitfi, A HiiAort/ of Sumkrtt Ut^mtvr^ (p. 313). This/of cou7^> ^»pears tT" 

be a sober wiew compnred with the vtew^ of earlier historians of Sanskrit 

Literature^ 


(4} Vide hie n^i’IAotako printed m tltv JCmffto.uitn (Ourc/udyi .\nanda like 
his Kashmir cnnteinpcraries, Sivasv^min in the K:nf»i>huftdt,/,ffudaua and 
Rajanaka Ratnakara in the Hor„Pija!/n indulge to a degree in 
composition only with this difference that while the two latter introduced 
yomakn in AAtrf/nrfciii^An. our author was designedly writing a ffamoka^ and- 
citra^KdPsfn. Anauda's own feat is, however, covered by bis remark 
fDhtdaudtako P - 5 gijl ^ 

f5) Compare the Bhdfdfi^titnaim. Br/mtsam/tita Chi^j, XXXnad the so called 
Varaha-j,ni»«AYi cited in works like the nA*rt.«irts(tatrn fil 4fi). 


(6) SarvAnaiida m kis It^rva^u stylos the Kavya as Yrnddra^aor Wnddiuno^ 
yamoko Peterson knows it under this double name. Hemacandrii and 

authority when ho follows (Tide, „/r«lstyJ^^ H VrtpMvam, 

of the e^ht manuscripts examined by us, two ^one of which 
in the D&£ca UniversUy ilrollecUonJ ' 


the 
Out 

IS preserved 
name it alt item- 


S « «f®;k of a such title is furnished by verses I4;2g, 33 

>5&28,amoiig many justify the ieneral 


vray of naming. 


(7J Vols. I & II. 
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public and private collections like thoflc in the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ the 
Tarendra Research Seciety of Rajshahi, the Dacca UnivetBity^ to mention but 
a few^ not incorpt^rated in that encyclopaedic bibliography^ only testify to its 
currency all over the continent of India* Like the more well known Ghf^hikat- 
p(tra^KdrM<^, It ia a short handy K^vya passing under the appeUtton of SonfghMn^ 
Laghfihtvyat Kavya or Upakiivy^t P) and ia easily distingiiishec! from the type of 
more ambitioiia kavi/a^t the Mri/fx/n^rt and the KicnkatHtdha, though both these 
types follow more or less the code prescribed for the dealing with 

the external parapherualla, as distinguished from the vaiffit or the plot proper- 
Some of the Descriptive Catalogues of Mauuscripta I”) have, as is usual with 
them, when they deal with loss-known worksp given an inaccurate account of 
the nature and contents of this ; the description in the India OfiSce 

Manuscripts Catalogue (^ however* Is an exception and ia, as far as possible, 
carefully done* The printed editions, which are three in number, including 
that in Haoberlin's Anthologyj not available to the general Indian studetitj have 
not fared well in the matter of giving a correct and reliable text of the work (* * L 

( 8 ) SaingA^tu Recording to Dai^din iKihyador^a) Chap I pp- 14-15* fFrem- 
chand'9 edition) Hitja^ekharR iK^vyafnlmdn^^ p* *''4* Hemtandra p* ML 
(Kiliyamiiamita iN* S- edn.) i^aradAtanaya ( p» 150J 
Ltig/iii according to Rudraj^a [Kdrydfajtkiim) XVI. 6 fp. 16S) 

Upakdtrya according to Vagbhafa and VidyanAtbap Frn^fi|;nrj»i'rrji/a^f>^i/iii.vnnn 
p. 96. (Bombay 3* SJ 

according to VMvanatha ( SilAtfyaiiftrpa^^n p. 389* Jiva* 
nanda^s edition)* 

( 9 ) 0 *g. R* Lp Mitra'a Notices, L. 541 i.^/^Every verse of the poem has the same 
word twice In dilfarent senses and is ntherwtse full of alliteratiDns'; 
L. 110 ?» *'The subject of the work is the love of K^snaand Radha j 
Hpr^ Notices I* p. XXXIX u»*'“by MAlankarAja^ probably a king of Kashmirp 
is a short poem in praise of Kfsua in doubl^-entemlre* 

flO) Part YIL 2079d (3911 Ji This mss-Contains 53 verses^ including versa 43 

not printed in any of the editions RVailable and left 
out in the original in A - 9- B. Collection, G* III 85. 

(11) The orthographical or typographical mistakes being left out of cousidera- 
lion, the followinj;^ are the prominent mlstakas in the printed editions t -— 

7* should read ^j^**** ; v'* S, 

should read nSdl i v^ l5, ^ ^ ■'SfiTi'^^^^l* should read 
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thftt it ng^htly 

Th> queslign wl„thsr the Hc/a gn „ n„, l,gve it i„ jj j, 

or net, „,U „ thg, 

or. t-il, ditpot«i .r. It „.e on. editor of gU.torir,ti,.C.t.Jt,*n,(.», th.t 

r.,pon.ibl, for th. „ot.„.b„ h5-potl.„i. th.t th. work i, i.oompl.,. . ,h, 
ZTh.^ V T 

li. to!r !r”r *"'* oolophon. ei..= th, 

loth. ZZr Z’’ oolMPnOot. 

no doubl i. Th" T*" ^^oPPosHion. fanciful as it 

doubt ... h.,. ,.k.n it. eu. f,.„ ,„dia,„.t i„ ,h,.b t, .„d 

B <.i or. in Bon^ii .oHp. in n..n„.orip.., .„d 

fZ l ""‘"T"" ■ 

to^. »rMM,_,i^|^,^„„ l... .1»nt„o.non,»on. 

Z " frZj. '■• ■ 

’ 7 m m ^i^^shodd read ; V. 17. 

also in Jin. 4 of the should bo {W v Tg l^r- 

should be • y 20 vsssniAtw ' 

2^ -iB=i«n™ ^ ’ should be S^iR 

, ’ '* - should be V. 27 ws,,™ ' 

should be * V 2 __ * 

V .34 tiroasf^ ^ .bouldb. nmt, prff „■ 35 J ^ ■ 

should bo ?15I ■ W k t ■ _r 

^ e should read. ^fqETTi^ e-.- 

.Zri&'T"' .ofton..,to«.b.ri„ 

fiTeri 'MTrinTL^T>reT 7 wiT^ 

Intlflf 51 and of HaricJas Hirachiind Jr- **^*^ ’*'«>-seeMa the 

idM. Th. tat... i. 00 i»pro.o„.nf on'.bffiC"'"' 

L. 541 . 'rhe ms ia incomplete fl—53 ttakax)* 

(i4> Aufrecbt mentions commentaHea by l^dntisuri IfruirMii*!. r, 

finmarst. The anonymous glosses are those j Ainakftnte, 

P.CO. rnivorritr Coll..,ion ,0 E, .n^ ,i“7. ‘t Hpr. I 34,. 


fiaj 

(U) 
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glo*s 08 j, that by gftntiefiri (i»J, pmuiiiably a Jaina scholar of fair antiquity, 
who wrote the ^r/fi to four morn known Yamakti-Kdv{,as, appears to be the 
oldeet and most reputed and that io*Hy ao j for .vlule later con,inontators (> *) 
improve here and there on hie interprotation, they lack that precise and concise 
manner of explanation and exposition that have made his commentary an 
invaluable help to the reader of the 

As to the popularity of the work amongsi scholars of fndia in days gone 
by, these commentaries coming as they do from different provinces, are not the 
onJy index. The references to or citations from the Katj^a in a line of 
uninterrupted continuity in accredited grammatical works and glosses on lexicons 
like those by Sarvananda ft»), Ujjvaladatta and lUyamnkuta and possibly by 
Maitreya Rafcsita (i go to prove in what way this work, and as for the matter 
of that, all such works |t »), were regarded as outhoriUtive and valuable texts 
in the matter of fixing the proper forms of words. The antiquity or the Kovt/n 
goes beyond Maitreya Raksitg -H time, for it is quoted by the poet and poeticist 
flS) It begins thus ; — 

Hjsdateis probabJy 1105 A. C., ae appears from th- genealogy given in 
Peterson's Sixth Report Intro. P. x. lie miy bo identical wilhUe gintifiuri 
named Vivdivetala of the Tharapadra Gncftftn who wrote a commentary on 
the {/ttnrn l/ii^tinri$ulrn, Peterson's Fourh Report Intro cxix. 

( 16 ) «g-on verse 7 (Santiauri) ; 

'SMn.xi, (70 E Dacca University Collection) i 
fn*»,{lncwiri( i915 Dacca University Colleetion). Remarsi also has the 
same interpretation. 

(17) Ujjvaladatta [/nddtgvtrtivriti under f. 28. 1. 121, If, 7 g. 

Vidd the mda3n»i!,vi 1 55 113 ; ff lOD, 224, 215, 267 ; Ilf m Sarvananda 
adopts different readings in verses 28 ( i» which case be gives two different 

"'bat we find in the printed editions. 

\l%) viffe the Ti\i^mrvaBv^ ( I D- 55 J 

The Dlmnprndljn edited by the Jate Prof. S- C. Chakravarti ( for the 
V, H. Society ) does not contain this portion, Ujjvaladatta quotes from a 
Dhdlnpradlpiftd, (II. 1J2J. Can it be the seif.same work ? 

I9> Bg. the 156 on the authority of the /fnr/pra*,s//^.>acmA„. 
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It&jaS«khara in his K^vyumiiiidjisA (-*3, It is instanced along with the 
MegfiadSta in an old and authoritative Alank&ra work as a type of the old 
divisions of fcattgas known as SamgMhikat'yag a subdivision ■which in 

later daysi ae we have noticed before, came to be substituted by Laghukavyast 
Ikpakdvyita and Kfiiinilakdiygoff. Rudrata's first instance of Yamfika (III 4 ), as 
well as his rather curt way of dlsniissaj ( = 2 > fo^nig of FfiwiOJtn with double 
and quadruple chimes, a practice which was growing into a fashion, as due to 
individual taste and ctdor /orahf, point to such a work being known in hie time- 

This w'ould give about 825 A. C. as an approximate limit for our kdt*ya, a 
date otherwise borne out by collateral evidence. To the careful student of 
KowiaAo types of composition, their recognition in and through the work of the 
great masters of Sarifabatulha kdvj/a^, like Kalidasa. Bharavi, Bhatti and MagJia 
marks definite stages of evolution ; for ^he Sarg.,ba»>Wt, so far as a curiosity of 
the type of poirtoA.™ was concerned, could only register types that have been 
sanctioned and set seal on. The double type of ATifi/tmtitkas^ u o- in each half of 
the verse tliough excellently and skilfully illustrated In the 

(20) P. 57 (Second Edii,3 It Is rather unfortunate that in the printed edition of 
the Kdt>yn,ulmdn»ti the second quarter of the verse is shown as inSHI 

and not as 31 ^ g^ , the pmper reading, 

( 21 J Vide Premchand's edition of the Kdvgadursd 15 i— 

«5r fgj I ^ IdJfNdt w ii 

Hemacandra (p. Ml N. S. e^lition) in hia Kdnjdtijitnaanit utilises this 
definition. I am unable to trace this quotation. In a previous paper I 
suggested that it might be from the fffntjdrai>raktiBa of Bhoja (I. H. Q. June 
1&29). In T/Vffisamimx the same authority appears to have been quoted 
in connection with the definitiGhs of kathd and dkkydyikd. The mention 
of Fr«dffiriina before the MeghadSta is to bo explained, as that of the 

Afafou/frn before the//rrrsw^riYrt or that of the Dmiaganti (Nnh&wiptt} 
before the Vdsaveitltiftd as due to verse requirements or to the author's 
predi Lection- 

(22) Rudraja- Kdvydtankd^ pp 2G, 27 and 34 and Namisadhu's note (p. 37) 
^Jl€5TTM !TOJT-*-fTrW 

(23) The popularity 
and antiquity of the Ghafakamirn is borne out by the fact that Abhinava- 
gupta, the great gaiva philcspbcr and exegisl and next to Anandavardhana, 
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could not have been a fashionable was' in Kfiltdasa’a time for it wm\^ be 

presumptuous to think that Olid Asa could not write such things^ seeing that he 
illuatmted Yamaka^in bia Kdi-yn^ and did not attempt such compositions^ which 
eertatniy has felicity enough to claim votaries* BhAravi has illustrated many 
classes of Fh^iiaA'fia including the Aftikdi^ati and Di^fcutiirtha ycrrnoAaa which 
approximate to ll* The Antynj/uniaka as based on division has firet received 

a Vague but implicit sanction in a verse in the Bhaftikavga which according 

to authentic tradition was not meant to be regarded as an instance of 
proper In Bhaj^tl's treatment of Yamaka covering twenty typesp there is one 

{Fu^fhfjai/nmitkait which is a quadruple chime approximating to it or rather out- 
distancing it Tt is in the Fj|ii|:d^finjdAn {*®) that we have somo lusts nces 

of this type of Yamaka and pretty Instances too. That this type got time to 
establish itself iu the region of purely YiMmaku^ Kdi^nas and that MAnAHka 
was indebted to MAgha appear here and there from his manneri desCTiption and 
phraseology The evolutton of Yamaka can also bo traced in a parallel 

way in the works of Ihe theori»t$ Bharata i) knows of easy and simple 

types in which the type approxhimting to that in the VrmidvanG ends in all 

the greatest name in the matter of frafuing the views of the new school of 
poetic lets, though bred in utiathar Eradltion, has commented on it in the 
work (Qhaiakar/fiira^KuliihwiDfl though styling it as a Kuhko^ 

Vide Rug/nmtniit IX, i —S4 of tlie type I 

{251 Vide Ktrdfdrjim^^n XV^ S-io^ 3^‘37i 4^p S®j 5^ ^nd Kirdtfu V* Jj ii, 13 , 

23 . ^5. ^7^ 

X, 37 * Mr, Divekar^s conietitlon that the tenth canto might not have 
been intended to illustrate types of Ahinkdra according to a fixed scheme 
( J. A. * 9^9 J is a bit far-fetched- 
f37) The verse is 5lffT gfii W- ^ildUl4l ’EW* 

(Tn^fert fiwm 1 — 

(28) Ibid, 14, 

1 ^ 9 ) IV, bp 28 ^ 4 ?p 48 ^ 60 ^ 79 , IV^ 48 is exactly like the verses in the 

FfWd*?njm in point of metre and FcifTjflAn composUimi. The &trga dealing 
in Yamaka IVI) imitates the manner of KfilidAsa and Bharavi. 

(30) eg, Ffiirfifffmfl 32 IT* 54 i Tr 25—SiAw* IV. 36 ; Vr* 33 —SifiTi VIi 

Tf- 4&J though reminiscent of Silw VL 34* Improvement on ifcj so far 
as composition is concerned* 

( 31 ) The Kdiy{ifdsfra, Chap XVI* 59-82 rN. S. Ednh Terse Is of the type 
mentioned above 






the four ]ii]«« in tht Bame ajilable with almost tho sams raaaQing, Dapdin (sij 
in spito of his apparently ambitiouB and bulky treatment, aCQuaints ub with no 
such typos. Fitmana s} cottainly goes much further and has more olear-cut 
ideas on the Bubject, His ^erso p. i03. 7V edn.) recognises 

this variety. Budra|a (^4} knowe such as eommon cases but approves of them 
m a half-hearted way. Riijaleltharo (“^> fcnowa it full well and styles a poet 
indulging in each type of composition as tidMldlankSrakitwi ( cf romnJtorr' of the 
'^Tmtdvatta, verse 9). 

It may be urged that in the course of evolution when such a typo as we 
find in the VrtidSmna emerged, as a generally accepted genus, it partook of a 
good deal of stiffness and artificiality. While there m ifome truth in this 
statement it cannot be said that the FneiuAoa in this Kdv„a are generally difficult 
of comprehension and monotonous in their range. Except in a few instances 
there is graceful felicity all through fas in the KIcjAWAfl a later work 
m a different line)—a trait which it could preserve because of its small bulk. 

The ATofodupa and other works of Vjlsudeva, being more bulky and conBequenlly 

more artificial, becaime of quadruple chime, in eome cases all over—could not 

claim such a honour. Again, the real criteria of beat types of Yamaka eompo* 
aitioit according to the time-honoured codef^T) .^ere complied with in the 

il2) The Chap fll. 1-77. Bhamaha^s'treatment fll. tlioogb 

more sketchy, IS no leas well planned. 

( 33 ) The Kdi^tjalaHikdraisSir'avTtti pp 102 , 104 &<*. IV.V. edn) 

( 34 ) The Kniiiiaia'i}kiir(\ Ch. Ilf ao, 55 rIso p. J4. 

; Namisjtdhu in his commentary thereon 
remarks (27) :-awi gpgcrfe ^ 

^i'rar, 

f3S» The h'di't/dmiman,-^ (p. 18 ) g JlfH* ftqTmrr snti' qrq^ I Here 

also the second quarter of the verse is wrongly printed In the Gaekwad 
O. S, edition. It should read r The shown at the 

end of the half of the verso shotitd bo omitted. 

(36) Aa inv-l sttfif a 3ljj5a=^ < ^.r ^ (TliN^ 

snfear ^ qgam: h . - teOTmtT, amrorira:) = 

5 OTT ¥ 48 (fUfTTv ^ ^rcirsfn if 

{ 37 } Compaxo the KdvuiUanfcdra^^frat fm ( 107 * V. V, edn.) 

?C^5nqr g fww || also the view of 
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fullest decree- Wo may note howavor that befoTe composing this work our author 
triad his hand in another and an easier work, the Me^hdhhfjud&ij^i f*®). "''^hlch 
also is one of the five Vuntaka K^vi^aA coinmented on by Sanli^un and in which 
the eanie mode seams to have been scrupulously follewedi though m a schnol- 
boy exereiao fashion. The cententa of tha K^Vifd may be briofly noted- After 
the customary aalutatLoiij which in this case, in the fitness of things, is of the gods 
Kf^Da (V 1—3) and BaLarAina fv 4—6)^ we have a description of King Ugraaena, 
the father of the poet Mtlnanka fv 7-11) and a reference to his Ydiiwku work (i-h 
Then with the auspicidpe particle the poem proceeds to narrate the roving 
of Kfspa with his brother over Vynd^vana and their leiaurely sipping of the 
waters of the Yamunft in a hoLtday mood in the company of cowherd friends 
(15—t4h Summer has come to an emi and the rains with I heir attendant gloomy 
outlook^ with the rumbUng of clouds fitreaked with lightning rousing the 
passion of love, striking terror and dismay in the hearts of the village maiden 
separated from her lord, expediting the lovesick lady to her meeting with the lover 
at the tryst, and with the splash in the waters of brooks and their dash through 
cane groves and the consequent delight of wild elephants are described along 
with the conventional reference to the blooming of the jj-Tfi, saTjUu kuinjn 

ancl kadamba fiowers and to the accompanying aiultation of the peafowls and 
the diEappearance of swans (15^—3d)* ML Govardhana with its rough load of 

Bhanmha (II, i8> ^ I ^^f^PilTST ^ 

^HTfr ^ II 

( 38 } It bagilis tllU! I 

Tin fim^nj^Tow gs^^qrfvi: ii t 

The last (37th Verse) of the Meffhdith^itfktifu end^ in the aame strain as 
the last but one versa (verse 51} of Che 

0^ wrii m ii= Vr* 81. *i m^i'TRnrj) 

E^eterson^ Fourth Report p- 3SS 6th Rep- 34®* ^f'he closing lines of the 
last Verse (37^h verse) are on a par with the last lines of the last but one 
verse of the Vpt'Mtund,, It would appear that In point of execution the 
Me^kdbhf/Hdnya imitated very closely Ihe Gkitiakart^^rd, the only dilference 
being while the former was not a love poem, being addresaed to a king- 
patron or (f) relating to a patiro^ic incident as the FrjifZfT*Yif?rt^ the latter is 
professedly a love poem* 
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Tocta is encompassed with ctotids and moiat breezes swcap over Vf^idarana and 
the Tanjisnft is in her merrj mood (27—^28), Delighted at the edyent of the 
ralns^ Efshna and Balarama enter into the heart of VfndavanB^ the former with 
his lute morrilsr descry I ng the cool refreshing groves and marching towards 
Muahflka and the latter (Balariima) with his colossal dgnre like Para^urAma and hie 
garland cf kukubha flowers, both with their eyas directed on Uddhava^the minister 
(29—36). Then BalarAma describes eloquently the advent of the raine to Kysh^a 
after enjoying the sight of ihe Oovardbana, a thing of beauty and endsaying that 
it was not the time for marching against enemies f37“5i>^ scattering the beauty 
of fried paddy (lajaf with his smiles (52), 

It would appear that there is no action properly called or no plot 
There la descrlptiofa In the usual fashion reminding one of similar Ihinga in 
the writings of the classic maBters including the dthk^vi Valmiki* Indeed the 
description of the rainy season (presumably in a more finished form than in 
the earlier work the Mpghdfyhjj^wlatfu with a variation by the use of metres^ 
Carries the reader back to KAlidasa's description of the same thing In the 
Riii:iQmkdrn and to the Ghafaknrpard With the exception of the human 

element in the shape of the dawn of love so exquisitely delineated in those two 
lyrie$j the resemblance runs to mintitest details t J of convetition and In soiiie 

cases of phraasology even (^*)i so much so that one may say with safety that 
the poet had constantly before bia mind's eye the works of the two masters^ 
particulary of the latter. 

( 39 ) We have a vestige of plot in the Otniht(art>arti oven. The statement refotred 

to in the Kdryarntmamad (p. 54) I 

g ^ n is thus self-evident. 

(40) We have hero the same atmosphere dealing with the thriving of the 
kittdftla. niciila, kataki. kiilmaba, kakubha, vakaiu and eurcharged with 
the notes of indragopa, cdtaka, bfrrhin^ 

(41> Bg. Riusamhdra, 1= VfiuldvoTia 41 ; 4 = Kr. 44 ; 5 = Fr. 38. Ohatakar, 13= Ff. 
34 : 14 = Fn 21 > 3 = Ff. 24 ; 18“ Ff- 47 ; 5= Vr, £L 

( 42 ) The words ultttka, iateuka and somu/suA;!! (Ve. 6 , 9,14, 16 & 17, qh* 

lised for Yvptaka in the FfWdvflna. Okufa S= Ff. 22 ; <?Aej^q *3 = Ff. 13 ; 
OAatQ 16 ~ Ff. 19 . 
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From the stAndpomt of the plot or rather of lift setting^ one is struck at 
the curloua comoideneo with Ohap. X in the Vi^nupuratm of tha H^riiaA^a (^*) 
where also we have almost the same thing including the description of the 
advent of the ratns and the address of Balarama to Kr^ipa. The ronmntic site 
of Vfndivana as the hauntin^r place of the scones of love of the cowherd damsels 
and particularly of RAdh^t, that was conceived as an after-effect of the pleasure 
begotten of a pondering over the (^^)and the Ptuhrmpurd'^a, 

specially in w orks of a later age^ as In the verses of LMMuka^ Govardhana^ 
Uniapatidhara and of Jayadeva not to say of those in still later and more 

laboured coinpo&itioiis, the T>H£fdi'dji«‘AWtrAvf of Prebodhananda SarasvatM*®> 
ito distinguish from which our kdvMn might in some quarters have been named 
the Fniii^^iiiri- and the of the well known Kavl- 

kar^apura of Bengalj is not whai the like of which we find In this Miga. 
Moreover, here, as in expressions so also in the imagery, the stilted outlook of 
ooiivention and poetic tradition dominate everything whatsoever. 

And this leads to a reference to an older Yumuku-Kdi^yu^ which covers 
a similar ground and winch. If liny inference drawn from only a few strav and 

( 43 J Vide Vangava^-i Edit, of the work m Bengali characlers pp 14 Sh 141 . 
Chap X contains 43 verses in the slt^kn metre- 

f 44 .fc Skrt fidh^t X. It, J4, 2 q, 21 Chaps. (Chap 15.27 STW d^^hl-HHi 

iimnivTliHi 11 Clmps 39 * 4 ^ (v#KftB 18 ^5,1 Vang(vVftsi 

Edn* Pwhtiiti^urdVii (Pdttlhf ^ 

N 5 J tf. T. fV. V. eiin I - ) I- 66 i { > 41 ^ ^ 3 ’“) 

I* 73 .„ &c, \ 

(f ova j'dInman's verse J SI 4 q|#fF* U^JlfVl % quoted in the anthologies 

as eltEd in Keith's t;f p. [ QmapatiJhara » 

ver*=e ^ WTflfe qiira?r. qiWT ?TOTl|^?TT ^ 

^:ir frrerfTT i - 

Jayndevti't; ffltttfftn’in(tii~l‘ t. c.is^^iW'i* I 

n. 27. » and 

II. 28. I 

(46) of VrHdiivmw^tiU^kti v 4> 8j to, 15, t6 This ktwyu has been printed in 
all the three anthologies which contain the text of the Fpzd^ltcznuyainu^a^ 
cf* Sffrr«/r&5 VI, VII & XV, 















random Quotalioni^ is p«rmissibl« l*^J, io*ras to b« baa^d on Chapt^ S.V & XYI 
of the eamo section of the Hariva^sa and has an inCidoiital rofere^ce to a nisrcli 
and fi^ht and a description of the autumn The Hariprobodhayamaka is 

the name by whicb it is fatnlUar to scholars and is quoted in Varnana'e K^tya- 
tdi^kdrni!ro:vTi^i, where however onr the Vfnddvana ie not quoted^ The 

latter difi^srs from the former as regards yofwofro-scheme in this that it does 
not aim at an illnetration of several types of which^ from the citations 

before ui^ eeems to have been the object of the author of the J^arr^oboff^a- 
The Vfnddtitndf except in the case of the four verses 32 . 33 ^ 38 & 39 which 
again are all of the same type i>T pdd&nta-ffamakm not ending in rhyme^ illustrates 
one type of double-chiming yamakas^ (In this connection one cannot but notice 
the mSuence of Mananka over the later writer Kitivarman. author of the 
K^kavadha who has gone to the limit of appropriating one entire line of a 
verse of the and has many more minor resemblancee}- 

The metrical apparatus of the HariprabodM seems to resemble generally 
that of the Ffnduiiano, except that white in the former as in the verse 
quoted in the K^^rydla^kkdrti&Stravrtti and the SardsiatikonfhdbhQrttva^ the poet 
has no scruples in using e, vrita melre^ Mananka confines himself to the use 
ofjdri metres in his work^ He ^eems to do just the opposite in his earlier w'ork 
ih^ ^bhyudaya where following the QAt fakarpara he uses only the 
metre Except in the four closing verses which are all in/qft melres of 

it pyliable iutants each per line and may be regarded as belonging to the dryyd 


(47) Vide the HkdsGrva^va 1 33p 5*^ {which probably is a part of the description 

of autumn) 17^* 18:2 ; the Kdi;ydlankdrQsHravrUi (page 10+ V, V, edition) ; 
the Saf<isvcdikan$AQbhara^ pp lEo and 1S2 tN* B. eduh 

(48) These Chaps, are conceived in a spirit of Kdtya style and bear on 

the fight between Kf^^a and Indra^ the inauguration of the GtViyqfjta and 
the advent of autumn+ 

f45J Vide the Ktc^^arndha {edited by Dr* S* K. De of the Dacca Oniversity)* IV 
16 =» Fr* 41; also Kijuku I* ^7* 

(50) Both the 0 hetfi^karptfra and the UdegldbhyudQya end in vasantatilaka 
verses, and contain yamakas covering the Laat three tyliables of the 
Sine generfilly. 




g«au 8 « lb* metr* »ll through ie akanlhaka or dryu^S^^i nomencUtur* 

adopted by Piigila and th* follower, e^ery half of which consiets of 8 gapoa 
of 4 mdtrds each, being itself subdiTided into feet of 3 and 5 paflas m the odd 
and oven querttra respectively. The odd foot chimes with th* next oven fool, 
both in the Vfndai^tia and the Httriprabodha, oicepl in the case of the regular 
intentional irregu lari ties noted above. The dryyd prototype of these metres 
ie well maintained; for in the odd there is no jo (^) poiui (^— 

have rather a sparse ua* of ja gn'^^St in as much as in the odd lines in Ih 
sfcondAoftn Jioj(t-pfl»o is found, a scheme different from what we find (e. P-) iQ 
the Bkattikdeya Canto X {v. 14. ®nd half } or in the 

^pabAraas-o Kdiyas. In the 4 th and 6 th po?ns in the two halves of the verees 
we have/a-pap ns (eg. 4 th as in St 9j 10 all in tb* Snd half; 6 tb gapd 

17, 38, 31, 44, 1, 3, 7, 8 , 10, 18, 20, 43, 2nd half, 2, 4, 5. 8 , 10 Ut half}- The 
poet is most felicitous in those verses in which the odd quarter is either a sa (h) 

galfa (v v—) eg. in t, 27, 28, 32, 40 or contains two long syllable (H) (-) paflns- 

eg. >7. 39 1 st half, 8 , 41 2 nd half. There are a few metrical irregularitiea 

c. p. in Torses 3 , 6 , 11 and 23 in which the even quarter contains 4 pan<w and 
a half of 4 mdtrds each. While this metre of papn class is not rare in Sanskrit 
Kdvya literature being used by Bhafti (in canto Xfll) (^*) and by MAghain IIV. 48 
and IV. 51), it is the metre regularly used in poems writlen in Prakrit and more 
often in Apabhrausn langnages (**). The question of the possible influence 


( 51 ) Vida Piiigala'a CAotufaA-effrss .■—ei'ft 31) ahd 

HalAyudha's thereon. Xediarabhaita’s F'rffarafnd^ura and Gangi- 

dasa^B C/;of«foHioqjw''^~as also the PrakTtapiittfidas^lras (!■ 63); N. 3. edn— 
I also the similerily in structure of the verses in the 
Vrnefdyana with that in the Se^aboiidAa fZJostimnAoi'aAo) II. *4. 3i, 33 J 

VI. 48 , 53 , 59. 62 , 65 , 65 is to bo noted. 

(52) and in one solitary verse (v. 14} in X.— 

(53) cf. the pSaAi/pacifli?>a«a (p. 388 Jivanende's edition) 







of Apabhr&u^a poetry op S&nakrit^ speclallj In yamaM and rhyming verses 
in the latter^ U thorny one and need not disturb onr position or detain us 
here, as we have from more than one standpoint arrived at a fairly reliable 
date of the under disenssion 

Now that have done with the other items involved in the summary 
of the contentSi we^have to take up the question of the identiheation or personal 
history of the author. Hiii father who is deiignated as Ugraeena (^''') was powerful 
as the sun or beautiful like the moon('^‘®Ji was ohoiferi kin^ by the 


fMJ Vide Keith, A Hidor^ of Samknt Uterafure, pp 197 & IM 
(55) Verses 7—12 are here noted for ready reference 

7trlT q|Ir«l 14 1 

5ill5plrTT5TI^PI snq^ ??JT5Er |j '5 

m ffrrfti^Tr ^ i 

*1^ RiiyTt I1 € 

R &vniRw: Jirfenm i 

^iferi qfjtiiH'iila few fiflf: ^viTTRrfe n to 

^ HRr^^TTflTBisi: (qRi^^ntTRR:) ^groirrir: i 
^rPHV^ffrfcr: ^NHrsiife ^ srrxifiiRfJTftfT: n 

TfetRimSiRMT; I 

Tw rt ?n?rar ii 

VidK footnote Ifi for thi^ point. It has tieen tU^ fashioTj amoiigJit a cartain 
section of scholars to interpret the term appearing in such references 

as applyinB to .subjects, though the proper explauatton, v\z. that in keeping 
with trailitionai lore (cf. ^ttjtt,if>rfikrtH,tti‘t would he to niea,n 

the body ofniinlstors. C-V. YaWyatJ o/wr/ Nimlu hidia, 

Vol. JIL p. and A. S. Ramanatb Ayynr f/VwW Oorfirnnii^nl m 

XffdiiiPiiil Trtt,ffii(y>ip—ri\ Or. Cn„f,r, Madras, pp. 350-352; however, 
apparently regard them as people's representatives in the case of the 
Korala couritry at leasts 

(50 This is how the term ia eiplajncd by the commentators, at least 

some of whom took it as the conventional language of reference to kings. 
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the board of ministers ( 55 ), had conquered the interior of the regions lying 
between the Vindhyas and the Rk^avat ia mountain near the Narmadft) 
was a vf^rmknvt (whieb epithet is differently explained by different 

commentators) and was well known for hie liberal gifts or hia beneficent 
administration in lands near about the sea. took to ascetic austerities 

or abdicated his throne in the manner of king Raghu The author 

was M^n^nka, handsome in appearance and the composition is his own, 
submitted to the care of the wise and ctiUnred. To this there Is added the 
customary eulogy of his father^s unsullied fame, of being the ruler of the earth 
who imitated Bliarata in respect of protecting the lives and properties of his 
people From what has gone before it is clear that our Mftnanka must be 

distinguished from the royal commentator Mftn&nka author of a commenlary 
on the Gnfifto^^indfi and presumahly also of a commentary on the 
For similar reasons of dlfferenci in time end tradition the king M^nadeva or 
Milnanka j as mentioned in coins' of Nopab and the emperor Yafiovarmadeva of 
Kanaujt who was known as a poet but in whose case no other details agree 
with the above, are barred nut* 

The similarity of the kiinfH with the Yudhiffhtravijfi^u and the Ao/ot/o/^rt 
of the poet Vasudeva associated with the Kerala kings RajaSekhara aud 

^ 57 ^ There is nothing in the lopogretphy given in the (Chap- 54 ^ 

or in the ShinditfHtnfun^ Kumihakirn'^yffti ifChap. 39 ) which militates against 
what w^a have arrived at r^arding the locality of the author at the close of 
the paper- 

(58} Rjtja^ekharn in his Kdnjjdmimdiu^u (page 18 ) styles such a poet ahi^karakam\ 
The compiler of the L O. Mss Descriptive Catalogue seems to support this 
view when (p. 1477) he remarks :—“The author of the poem speaks of 
his father, • * a poet in the same style of poetry as himself» 

(59^ There are two readiugs dfUlirn and kirtim in the 4th quarter of the 9 th 
verse- 

(6o> The latter interpretation is supported 

by i?d7j7Ajirfiilifff YTI. 71 *** I** 

(^t) as in the KdIj£^mb^rL Ifar^uctiriia, Rdjataran^tiid and Kicakuv^tdha, I* l(i- 19 - 

C62) Aufrecht, C^tahgm Cittidvgornm and Peterson* Third Report p- 2^80 and 
Introductiou p- ll. The commentators are not agreed as to whether 
Maninka (or Mina) was the name of the author or it was a mere idrudn. 
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EulaSekh&m is to all outward appearaiiGea bo complete in manner 

and form {**) that one is led to think that it is the same poet writing 
under a different protege and trying to paea off as another. Bnt a cioser reflec* 
tion shows that the manner of the poets is different—for unlike the former the 
latter writes ambitious kUcyfis divided into aicasmt, vccv^sas or books in which 
tbore are quadruple chimes even and in which the closing verses in each book 
are composed in anu^ubh or other vTtUt metres (S£)t The poet Vasudeva speaks 
of a king Rama as his patron in a manner that would not favour hi$ identification 
with Mananka the author of the VfiHiSvamf.. In the Yttdkislhirftvijas/a he speaks 
of his kdvfftt as composed for the scorn of the people a 

form of modesty which ill corresponds with the note of self'assertion as in v. 12 
of the Vfnddvdna ('^rn "■ Moreover no Kerala ruler of the 

close of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th century could boast of imperial 
supremacy or of being lords of the Vindhya and the Rk$avat regions 

The point noted about the author’s father being chosen by the prnltfih 
and that about his wide conquests and liberal gifts would apparently favour 
the identification of Ugrasena and MiVnAuka with kings Qopiila and DharmapAla 


ffijl Vide J. It, pp. z6s-z/s for discussion on this point, K. S. R. 

Ayyar followiog Kerala traditional chronology would place Rajadekhera 
in the first quarter of the ninth century A. C. Keith and Wintorniiz think 
the date to be questionable. From what we have remarked below it would 
appear that Vitsudeva must have Nourished at least two generations latsr 
than the author of the VfiH/iirana, KulayekharOj the Kerala king, the 
reputed author of tiio Mukuiidffmdla and the K^vtiryatDiikfi is generally 
believed to have been living in the beginning of the tenth century. 
f64f Cf. NalxUtya I. 54. 11. 64, III, 54 and IV. 47 

(65) Cf. r. vijaaa I. 10 and Kfiu/durtiwi li. The account given in the Tripuroda/iana 

(vide J, Ji. A, S„ 1925) and that in the Jfaltxinyn verses 5*-9 of the king 
patron of Vasudeva can in no way be equated with that in the Vfnddvatta 
t —12. Moreover no commentary on any of the Kat^ycis of Vusudeva by 
^antisuri, who commented on both the of MfinAnka, and ou other 

yuMiuAti kdsya$t is known to existand this is significant. 

(66) Vide Padmanabha Ayyar, A Hhtory of AVro/n and Fvd, Aiiti, KXIV. 

pp. 249 57. 






respectively of Beng^^l Bui here too we are on slippory found&tiona ^ for 

the Inscriptiona of the Pala kings do not prove that they had many virudas 
which can only account for the mgcripEiou of the names Ugrasena and Mananka 
to them and we do not know of Gopila abdicating in favour of Dharraapala 
and certainly none of these are known from references In insoriptions even to 
have any protenBions to poetic gifls^ 

But insciptional evidence is in our favour when we try to identify Ugrasena 
and M^n^nka with the Ha^trakflta rulers (both with a Vai^aava leaning) Dhruva 
Nimpama Dhftravar^a and Govinda III Jagattunga Prabhutavar^a respectively* 
The Nilgunda inscription (in Kanarese) of C* 86d knows the latter as kirti- 
ndrdifana and In the Baroda plate of Govinda he is styled aa kirtipur^^i^ 
in a verse which dascribea his father Dhruva * * as kniiVatlGbfta, a rfruefa 
which we would like to see equated with Ugrasena he is regarded as having come 
to the throne superseding his elder brother with the tacH consent of his ministers 
and having been well known as much for his many gifts as for his prowesst 
He is also described as of wise administrationp and as a conqueror of the Vindhya 


{67) Khaiimpurp plate vide Epigraphlcti Indic^i VoL IV p» '243 and Indii^7i A^di* 
qatiFM, VoL XXI pp 254—257 verses 4* 6 and 7 aUo IndiOTi Antiquar}f, 
VoU XV p. 304 where the gifts of a later king Hariyapapitlft of the same 
family are described in a similar strain. 

(68) The epithets Hiravar^ and Vikrama^ila as applied to the poet's patron and 

bis father by Abhinandai the author of the Rdmamrita, are net so well- 
known as lo be Called virudi^^^ 

( 69 ) indinn Anliquartj^ VoL XVp p* 301 verses 17, Vigrahap&la thus speaks of 
Nariyanapftla according lo the manner and language of the inscription 

( 70 ) Epiijrophim Indica, VI, pp. 98^108 verse 3 

(ytj Baroda Grant of Govinda III Indian Antiquary Vol. XIL pp- 15ft Epigru^ 
phicQ Jndica, V| pp* S3ft—25L verse 5 , 

< 73 J Jliid, verse 5 , ”• 

ST 1 fitid EpiaroPhica Jndica, Vo|. IV 
PP S78—S90 verse 10 r ”*TtilW]lT^?:in#qfej?r I 






ranges ; and hie eon Govinda as taking tbe throne from him (rs), Cambay 

plates of Govinda IV and the Karhad plates of a descendant of theirs Krsnaraja III 
confirm these details to a degree »). In another inscription of king Abhimanyu 
of this family (»*> we actually get the nome MinAnka, to whose idenlification 
with Govinda HI (and to the consequent identification of whose son Devar&ia 
with the neat ruler K|^na Amoghavarsa Nrpatunga, known as the founder 
of M&napura or MAnyakhe|a, a city persiimably named after hie father) there does 
not appear any formidable objection. All this would place MftnAnka in the 
first decades of the 9th century A. C. and this certainly egrecs with the time 
we have ascertained tor the Frit<idvtiun-k<h-{iti on grounds of internal evidence. 

The only difficulty standing in the way of this identification is the non-mention 
in any of the inscriptions of the Rilstrakftta king* of Dhniva Nirupanm and of 
his son Govinda as being credited with poetic power The epithet applied to the 
poet Manfmka in an anonymous commentary to the riWdrown-Mryn (^a) 
appears to agree as much with that describing him in the inscription where we 
actually get the name MAnAnka that we are prepared to see all donhts set at rest. 
There can be no harm, however, in Kupposing that the poem came from the pen of 
a courtier poet of this king, in spite of direct assertion to the contrary-for the 
history of Sanskrit literature offers many parallels to this. 


f73l 


f74l 
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Radhanpur Plates verse 4 : fITTT » rT jtddMfagm ^ qifiro 

iim ^ gw ^ mS5(5PSlFI I Cf. verses 7. 8 and IT referring 

to his defeat over the Pallavas and his conquest of the Vindhyas and 
verse 12 referring to aMication of the throne in favour nf his son Govinda • 
^nd Oovinda IV, verse 10 Avt{q.mrv p. 163 ! 

iinyol ft'wrVty. VoL XVJ 

p. 91 .-Vide also Pandit BhagavanJal Indraji's prefatory note thereon 
The genealogy given there neefl not cause any difRculties in the way of 

SrSThem. ”■ ... ”»"' •■A-'-* >• 

Tita. H. Pr. I. 541 IfRTfrfiwRr J^rnal 

Botnbfty Brunch. Jf. A. S. Vol, XVI p. 91 

t,) IIRI5 («r TOt , 

••• 1^ I 
















Nataraja^ from tVic! ruina of tfie Siva Bp Buddha from Patharpratimn, 

temple al Govmdapur- 














Rums of a tempieat DelbaTi in Lot No^ 122. 



4- View of a temple in H- Plot. 












5* Facade of the temple in H. Plot. 



6. View of a Siva temple at Govitidapui in Lot No. 114. 

CopjtMUu Arcli^tiHikil 


















NataT^jA, from the ruins of the Siva B. Buddha from Palharpratima. 

tcmpU al Govitidapur^ 
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Aghora-Rudra from Gfiatnagar <Diet. Dinajpur), 
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